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FOREWORD TO THE REPORT 



Late in 1964, vocational educators’ in the 
College of Education examined the possibil- 
ity of conducting a workshop to determine 
the feasicility of utilizing an inter-dis- 
ciplinary approach in the preparation of 
teachers and the development of instruc- 
tional materials for food service occupa- 
tions. Further study and discussion led 
to the drafting of a project proposal 
early in 1965 . 

The workshop was scheduled for August 2- 
13 , 1965 as a cooperative offering of Home 
Economics Education and Business Education, 
College of Education; the School of Hotel, 
Restaurant, and Institutional Management, 
College of Business, Michigan State Univer- 
sity; and the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Department of Public Instruction, 
State of Michigan. The project was support- 
ed by a grant from the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 
Education. Michigan State University pro- 
vided facilities and staff time. 

Grateful acknowledgement is extended to the 
staff, resource people, and participants 
for their dedication and assistance in this 
pilot endeavor. 
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CHAPTER 1 

NEEDS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



In receit years increased emphasis has been placed upon the 
need for occupational education in high school, area school, and post 
high school programs. The effect of social, economic, and techno- 
logic-! change upon occupations, and consequently upon education for 
educational competence has been well documented. 

One of the needs in vocational education is an interdisci- 
plinary approach to occupational education since many of the present 
and emerging occupations are related to two or more of the tradi- 
tional areas in vocational education. Food production, sales, and 
service occupations 1 are of this nature. If teachers from the various 
areas are brought together and jointly prepare curricula and instruc- 
tional materials, resulting programs should be more comprehensive in 
meeting needs of both employ rs and employees. 

That the hospitality industry has need for many more trained 
employees has been extensively documented. A focus on the Food Ser- 
vice Industry indicates its tremendous growth and emergence as big 
business in recent years. For instance, McKinsey and Company, re- 
searching under a grant from The Statler Foundation, in 1955 deter- 
mined a need for 18,000 properly trained new cooks and bakers each 
year. This need is due partially to the fact that Americans today 
spend more than $20 billion a year for food eaten away from h<j»fne. 
Furthermore, as travel and worker mobility increase, the trend seems 
certain to continue. The Food Service Industry ranks fourth in size 
among all industries in the nation and is one of the nation’s biggest 



Vocational Guidance Manual on Careers in the Quantity Food 
Service Industry . National Restaurant Association, 1530 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 10, Illinois (1965). 
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employers with one in every six rsons employed in the retail trades 
being a restaurant employee. It has been estimated that between 
150,000 and 350,000 replacements to the industry’s labor force will be 
needed each year. Many of these replacements should be graduates of 
high school, vocational school, and community college programs in food 
preparation, sales, and service. 



Since the passage of the Nati nal Vocational Education Act of 
1963, educators are giving increased attention to establishing training 
programs in the food service occupations. As a result, many teachers, 
supervisors, and coordinators find themselves with inadequate know- 
ledge, facilities, and instructional materials to establish and main- 
tain effective programs in the food production, sales and service 
occupations. Since many of the kinds of knowledge a skills involved 
in occupations in food service are usually related to areas within 
home economics, some home economics teachers can undoubtedly expect 
to be charged with responsibilities for programs which offer training 
in food service occupations. 

It seems evident, therefore, that those w ho will supervise, 
teach and coordinate training in food service occupations will need 
assistance in gaining some occupational competence in analyzing and 
interpreting the nature of those occupations in understanding the 
workers who enter these occupations, in developing curricula that meet 
the needs of both the students and industry, in using effective 
teaching methods, and in planning facilities. 



2 Ibid. 

"Greenway, Donald, ”An Overview of the Food Service Industry", 
Manpower an d Training Needs of the Food Service Industry . Report of 
National Conference conducted by the Office of Manpower, Automation 
and Training, the Bureau of Employment Security, and the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training of the Department of Labor and the Division 
of Vocational and Technical Education, Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, April 22-24, 1964 (Washington, D.C.: 
UoS* Department of Labor, 1964) p. 4. 



CHAPTER 2 

t 

AIMS OF THE WORKSHQ? 



In an effort to aid those charged with the task of establishing 
or remodeling programs, the College of Education joined with the School 
of Hotel, Restaurant, and Institutional Management at Michigan State 
University to conduct a workshop August 2 - 13, 1965. Participants 
were to include home economics teachers and supervisors, and others 
such as distributive or '.ndustrial education personnel who will super- 
vise, teach, and coordinate high school, area school or post high 
school food service occupational training programs. 

The Hforkshop was designed to provide opportunities to examine 
the nature of food production, sales and service occupations and the 
competencies expected of workers; to survey possible teaching methods; 
to review various plans for providing facilities for programs; and to 
review and develop instructional outlines 

Particular attention was to be given to the studying character- 
istics of disadvantaged youth and the provisions required to prepare 
them for possible entry into food service occupations. 

The specific objectives of the Workshop were tos 

1. Analyze the nature of occupations in the areas of food 
production, sales, and service. 

2. Understand the competencies expected of workers in food 
production, sales and service occupations. 

3. Recognize the characteristics of workers who select food 
service occupations. 

A. Develop instructional outlines and materials suitable for 
use with students of various ability levels. 
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5. Understand methods suitable for instruction in food service 
occupations,, 

6. Develop desire to gain further education and skill in teaching 
supervising, and coordinating programs in training for food 
service occupations. 
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CHAPTER 3 



RATIONALE FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



The workshop was designed to provide opportunity to increase 
competence in selected phases of curriculum development through a 
process of constructing outlines and guides, teaching aids, and 
instructional materials for occupational training programs in food 
service. Progress toward advanced levels of performance are facilii*? 
tated by an understanding of fundamental principles and processes of 
curriculum development. Since the workshop was intended primarily 
for educators, it was assumed that enrollees would display a basic 
understanding of: 

1. A general basis for curriculum development, including factors 

related to: social and educational philosophy, how learning 

takes place, the learners, the setting in which the learning 
is to take place, and the nature of the content to be learned. 

2. How to develop and appraise purposeful learning experiences. 

3. How to evaluate achievement. 

Thejce are many approaches to the process of curriculum develop 
ment. In view of the previous assumptions, the following rationale 
served to review some of the important elements and relationships 
involved in achieving and maintaining a curriculum as these might 
apply to the development of projects in the Workshop. 



Home economics teachers and supervisors and distributive or 
industrial education personnel who supervise, teach and coordinate 
high school, area vocational school, post high school and adult 
retraining programs for food production, sales, and service occu- 
pations . 
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A* ESSENTIAL FACTORS IN GENERAL 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



The development of any plan of instruction may be thought of 
as a four- fold problem involving: (1) the determination of objectives 

that should be attained; (2) the design of educational experiences that 
are likely to provide for attainment of the objectives; (3) the effect 
tive organization of educational experiences; and (4) the appraisal of 
the extent to which the objectives are being attained. 

Developing Objectives . Since all aspects of the educational 
program are really means to accomplish basic educational ends, it is 
important that clearly defined objectives be established. In the final 
analysis, objectives are a matter of choice. However, the probability 
of wise decisions tends to increase when means of systematic development 
are employed. A systematic development of objectives involves the con- 
sideration of the sources of information which may suggest objectives, 
the factors which may serve as -guides in the final selection of objec- 
tives, and the manner of articulation and communication of the objec- 
tives. 



Objectives are frequently suggested from three main sources of 
information: the nature and needs of the learner, significant aspects 

of the current social scene, and the nature of the subject matter 
being considered. These three sources usually suggest more objectives 
than can be practically incorporated into most educational programs. 

To select a few highly significant, consistent objectives it is 
y necessary to sort through the objectives thus far assembled and elim- 
inate those which are less important and/or contradictory. The educa- 
tional and social philosophy to which the school is committed provides 
one basis for sorting. A second basis employs what is known about the 
psychology of learning. Educational objectives serve to indicate the 
products to result from learning and also to guide the processes by 
which the learning is to transpire. Unless the objectives are in 
conformity with considerations intrinsic to learning they are ineffec- 
tive as educational goals. 

To promote effective communication, the meaning conveyed by an 
objective must be as clear, concise, and consistent as possible. Since 
objectives are also Indirect the selection of learning experiences and 
to guide teaching, it would be well to draft the objectives in a form 
which specifies the totality of the educational end-- the kind of be- 
havior to be developed in the learner and the content or area of life 
in which this behavior is to occur. 
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In specifying the kind of behavior indicated by the objective, 
it is helpful to use terms which clearly distinguish among various 
types of behavior. There has been wide acceptance of the Taxonomy of 
P.bj^£ti.ves^formulated by Bloom and others in Handbooks I 
and II. Each of the three categories of objectives- -cognitive, 
affective, arid psyc.homotor--has also been analyzed into levels or 
progression of^dif ficulty . Outlines of these levels appear in * 

Figures 1 - 3, . 

Selecting Learnin g Experiences . The selection of learning 
experiences may be viewed as a two- fold problem of 1) determining the 
kinds of expedience likely to produce given educational objectives and 
2) setting up situations which will evoke within the students the kinds 
of learning desired. This involves making an accurate prediction re- 
garding the likelihood that a given situation will bring about the 
preferred response from a student, that reaction also being the kind 
essential to the type of learning desired. 

Although the learning experiences appropriate for attaining 
objectives will vary with the kind of objective sought, there are many 
particular experiences that can be used to attain similar educational 
ends. The following principles guide the development and selection of 
learning experiences: 

1. A student must have experiences that give him the opportunity 
to practice the cind of behavior implied by the objective. 

2* The student must obtain satisfaction from carrying on the kind 
of behavior implied ftyr the objective. 

3. Reactions efesired in the experience must be within the range 
of possibility for the students involved. 

It is well to re member that the same learning experience will 
usually bring about several outcomes which may or may not compliment 
the primary objective. 

Organizi ng Learning Experiences . At least three factors are 
involved in the effective organization of learning experiences. First, 
there must be some continuity of major concepts, skills, and attitudes 
and recurring and continuing opportunity for these major curriculum 
elements to be developed and practiced. Then, these recurring major 
curriculum elements need to be sequentially organized so that develop- 
ment and practice occurs at progressively more complex levels. If the 
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Adapted from Dr„ Marjorie Brown's materials presented at 
196<d November Conference for Home Economics Teachers* Grand Rapids 
Michigan. 
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BEHAVIORS IN THE COGNITIVE DOMAIN 
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practice repeatedly occurs merely at the same level, there is no 
developmental progression. Thirdly, the organization of learning 
experiences should be such that the learner acquires an increasingly 
unified view of the concept and also unifies his behavior in relation 
to the learnings being deve loped s 

The structural, organization of learning experiences is also an 
important consideration, the elements of which may be organized accord- 
ing to three levels. At the lowest level of organization, structural 
elements includes 1) the lesson which is usually considered as a 
discrete unit for a single day, 2) the topic which may be several 
days or weeks in duration, and 3) the unit which usually consists of 
experiences which center around problems or ljajor purposes and last 
several weeks. 

Possible structures at the intermediate level are 1) courses 
designed as sequences or 2) courses that are units for a single sem- 
ester or year without being considered part of a longer time sequence,, 

At the most general level, the organization may follow 1) a 
segmentation of specific subjects, 2) broad fields such as mathe- 
matics, 3) a core of general or vocational education combined with 
broad fields or specific subjects, or 4) a completely undifferentiated 
structure where the total program is treated as a uiit. 

Planning. A Unit of Organization . Planning the unit of organi- 
zation can be undertaken in a number of ways. Whatever the approach, 
to a greater or lesser degree, decisions regarding the following 
are involved s 

1, Whether the general scheme of organization will be by 
specific subject, broad field, or core programs. 

2. pie type of organizing principles to use., such as chrono- 
logical, increasing breadth of application, etc. 

3 P The type of low- lev 1 unit to use, whether it be the 
daily lesson, topic, r teaching unit. 

4, Development of flexible plans or resource units to be used 
by each teacher and determination of the scheme by which 
the unit will be organized, such as major concepts, problems, 
activities, etc. 

Evaluation may be thought of as a process for determining the 
degree to which desired changes of behavior are actually taking place. 
This concept implies that evaluation is an integral part of the edu- 
cational program. Appraisal would then be necessary at least twice: 
first, during an early part of instruction to ascertain the beginning 
level of achievement and again at the conclusion of instruction to 
measure the change that has resulted. 
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Since acquired evidence about behavior changer, must be inter- 
preter in light of the objectives of the program, it is essential that 
the objectives be clearly and explicitly defined. Unless there is 
some clear conception of the sort of behavior implied by the objectives, 
one has no way of ascertaining the type of behavior to look for in the 
students to check the degree to which the objectives are being 
realized. 



To be a fully systematic process, some' means of recording the 
behavior of students becomes necessary. Any evaluation device should 
utilize situations which are likely to evoke the sort of behavior 
specified by the objectives. The means •£ obtaining the information 
vary from paper and pencil tests to tapes or motion picture recordings. 
The appropriate selection would of course depend upon the factors 
already outlined and the resources available to the evaluator. 

The process of evaluation can serve a variety of functions. 

The strengths and limitations of the instructional program may be 
identified and aspects needing further attention pointed out. Evalu- 
ation can serve to clarify educational objectives. Students can be 
influenced in their study by the kind of evaluation to be made and 
the results of evaluation can aid in the guidance of pupils. 



B. ESSENTIAL FACTORS IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Programs for gainful employment utilizing heme economics 
knowledge and skills emerged as an outcome of the passage of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. Thus, home economics education 
acquired a dimension in addition to that of educating for homemaking. 

Elements of Occupational Program Development . The following 
elements are involved in the process of establishing an effective 
occupational training program. 

1. Become acquainted with local employment needs, through the 
Bureau of Employment Security, business organizations, and 
lay readers. 

2. Organise a local advisory committee. 



^Reinwald, Clio. "Education for Employment", The Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary* School Principals, Vol. 48, 
(December, 1964), p. 31-34. 
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3. Develop a job analysis, identifying the functions the course 
Fill serve and define the responsibilities of the job, so the 
content will be relevant,, 

4. Develop a curriculum specifically for a certain occupation 
and to meet local needs, by identifying the goals and antici- 
pated learnings. 

5. Carefully plan the learning experiences to be challenging but 
practical. Class experiences will be based on actual work 
involved in the job. 

6. Make arrangements to use available resources pertinent to the 
training for the specific occupations being learned. 

7. Plan for the length of the course, considering prerequisites 
and follow-up. 

8. Consider the qualifications necessary for the teacher. 

9. Survey present school facilities for space and then plan for 
additional equipment. 

10. Estimate the cost of the course and plan the budget. 

11. Select students on the basis of interests, abilities and 
attitudes,, 

12. Arrange for actual work experience with business, industry, 
or institution outside the school, considering hours, working 
arrangements, supervision, insurance, and other prcj|ttoms 
which may develop in cooperative work programs. 

13. Establish criteria for determining when a student has developed 
to a place that the teacher or supervisor would consider 
recommending him for employment. 

14. Organize a plan for follow-up of students to determine the 
effectiveness of the program. 

15. Plan for a sound public relations program. 

While the process of developing occupational training programs 
will utilize many of the factors discussed in the general basis for 
curriculum development, it may be well to emphasize some elements of 
a contrasting nature. 

Basis fo r Occupation a l Programs . Programs for occupational 
training will be provided only when there is established evidence of 
job opportunity. Preparing people for employment involves a more 
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specialized type of program than preparing for homemaking. It is 
necessary to narrow the learning, to be very specific in those skills 
considered important to successful employment, and have class experi- 
ences based on the actual work involved in the job. Appropriate work 
habits and attitudes will be incorporated along with instruction in 
the manipulative skills and practical processes of the job. In other 
words, instruction needs to be sufficiently broad but at the same time 
intensive enough to prepare students for satisfactory and continuing 
employment. In the final analysis., the effectiveness of a program 
which trains for gainful employment is determined by the number of 
graduates employed and whether they stay employed. 

Assuming that local employment needs have been established, 
the content for a vocational education course to meet those needs is 
based upon a job analysis. Not to be confused with a job description 
or job specification, a job analysis is a classified list of inventory 
of the learning units of a trade or occupation which consists ofs 
1) a list of items a person must know and do in the specific trade or 
occupation in question; 2) specific directions for the performance of 
each of the above tasks; 3) topics concerning the information needed 
to carry out the directions on how to perform the job analyzed; and 
4) related topics (science, mathematics, etc.) that will provide the 
infc lation needed to master the topics to be listed under item "3" 
abc ."a . ' 



Responsibilities of Personnel . Due to the number and complex- 
ity of responsibilities associated with establishing and maintaining 
occupational training programs, it is expected that several persons 
may be involved in the execution of these responsibilities. Those in 
home economics may find themselves unfamiliar with many of these be- 
havioral dimensions. In addition to planning classroom and laboratory 
experiences and developing instructional materials, responsibility 
must be assumed for: planning and maintaining facilities, coordination 

and supervision of the experience program; involvement of appropriate 
agencies in planning and advisory duties; evaluation, placement, and 
follow-up of the trainees; and arranging for in-service education for 
staff. 



It is not within the scope of the ^workshop to undertake a 
detailed analysis of the process of integrating the many tasks involved 
in the development of an effective occupational training program. It 
would seem, however, that an awareness of the nature of the role3 and 
integrations involved would be an asset to anyone participating in this 
pi .)c *288 of program development. Ultimately, the program must function 
as a cohesive whole and any segment must be considered in light of its 
relationship to the total process. 



^Roberts, Roy W. , Vocational and Practical Arts Education . 
(New York: Harper and Row, 196!}, pp. 542-543. 




CHAPTER 4 

ORGANIZATION OF THE WORKSHOP 



Michigan State University occupies a rather unique position 
for providing an interdisciplinary approach since the world famous 
School of Hotel and Restaurant Management is located on the campus. 
Furthermore, all of the vocational areas are administered in the 
College of Education. 

This chapter outlines the general nature of the Workshop 
program, academic credit granted, special course Materials, adminis- 
tration and staff, publicity, and facilities and equipment. 



A. GENERAL NATURE OF THE PROGRAM 



The Workshop program was designed for a two-week period with 
daily programs from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m, Monday through Friday. Generally, 
lectures and basic instruction were scheduled for the morning sessions. 
Afternoon sessions were devoted to field trips, films, group work, and 
individual study. Conferences with the faculty and consultant staff 
were available on a request basis. Each enrollee participated in the 
scheduled program of lectures, demonstrations, and discussions and 
also carried out a project on an individual or group basis. 

A more detailed outline of the Workshop program appears in 
Figure 4. A member of the Workshop staff served as chairman for each 
of the sessions. Workshop participants were encouraged to question, 
comment, and discuss presentations of the resource personnel. 

Additional program information is included in section A.l and A; 2 of 
the appendix. A complete listing of staff and resource personnel 
appears in appendix C.l. 
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Figure 4 



REVISED PROGRAM 
8/65 

Workshop; Curriculum and Methods for 
Food Service Occupation Programs 



August 

August 2 
9 : 00 - 10; 00 

Registration and Intro- 
duction to Workshop 

10 i 15- 12:00 

Orientation: Nature of 

Food Service Occupations 
Miss K. Bruce 



-13, 1965 
August 4 
9 : 00 - 10:00 

Facilities for Food Service Programs 
Dr. E. Kazarian 

10:15-12:00 

Dining Room Management, Hostessing 
and Cashiering 
Mr. F. lance 



2:00-3:45 

Detailed Nature of Food 
Service Occupations 
Mr. L. Zehnder 



August 3 

9:00-10:00 
Job Descriptions 
Dr. F. Shedd 

10:15-11:15 

Level of Personnel Needed 
Mr. C. B. Knapp 
Mr. H. Aarison 
Mrs. R. Howe 

11? 15- 12: 00 

Federal Legislation on 
Wage Earning 
Mr. W. Pierce 
Mr. H. 0. Barbour 

1 : 00 - 3:00 

Organization of Work 
Groups & Projects 
Dr. H. Hoi land sworth 



*1:00-1:45 

Instructional Materials 
Mrs. H. Weiss 

2:00-3:45 

The Culturally Disadvantaged and Food 
Service Occupations 
Dr. H. Hollandsworth 

August 5 



9 : 00 - 12:00 

Butchering, Grading & Identification 
of meats 
Dr. J. Price 

1 : 00 - 3:00 

Choice of Lab or Group Work Session 

August 6 

9:00-10:00 
Project FEAST 
Mrs. H, Wo Gifford 

10sl5-12:00 
Cutting Tests 
Mr. N. Steiner 



3:00 

Trip to M.S.U, Stores 



1:30-3:00 

Choice of Lab or Group Work Session 



Figure 4, continued 



August 9 

*9: 00- 10; 00 
Group Work Session 

10 ; 00 - 12: 00 

Viewing Films & Instructional 
Aids 

Mr. W. Stafford 
Mrs . S . McCoy 

1:00-3:00 

Chdice of Lab or Group Session 
August 10 
*9:00- 10:00 

Cooks* Training School 
Miss G. Knight 



August 12 
9:00-12:00 

Food Handling: Cafeteria Line 

Service 

Miss W. Eliason 
1:00-3:00 

Choice of Lab or Group Work Session 
August 13 
9:00- 12:00 

Reports of Group Projects 
1:00-3:00 

Reports, Continued 
Evaluation of Workshop 



*10:13-12:00 
Demonstration: Pastry 

Mrs. W. Stafford 

1:00-3:00 

Choice of Lab or Group Work Session 



August 11 
9:00-12:00 

Table Service (Wa * ressing. 
Work Stations, etc.; 

Miss G. Knight 



*Program substitution due to 
cancellation of originally 
scheduled presentation. 



1:00-3:00 

Choice of Lab or Group Session 
3:00 

Field trip to residence hall 
food service 
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B. SPECIAL COURSE MATERIALS 



Each enrol lee received a copy of Job Desc riptions for Club 
Occupations . 8 Lack of extensive, centrally located library holdings 
produced considerable problems in acquisition and organization of the 
materials. However, through the generous courtesy of participating 
staff members and Workshop consultants, a representative sample of 
available mimeographed materials, instructional aids, curriculum 
guides, and references were provided on a loan basis. Selected bib- 
liographies were distributed. These appear in sections D.l and D.2 
of the appendix. 



C. ACADEMIC CREDIT 



Each student accepted for study by the University could earn 
three term credits which “could also be applied toward a graduate degree. 
A brief explanation of the course offerings may be found in sections 
B.l, B.2, and B.3 of tha^appendix. 



D. ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF OF THE WORKSHOP 



Administration . The Workshop was a cooperative offering of 
Home Economics Education and Business Education in the College of 
Education; The School of Hotel, Restaurant, and Institutional Manage 
ment in the College of Business, Michigan State University; and the 
Division of Vocational Education, Departmenttff Education, State of 
Michigan . 

Dr. Helen Hollandsworth, Associate Professor of Home Economics 
Education and Professor Henry Ogden Barbour, Director of the School of 
Hotel, Restaurant, and Institutional Management served as co-directors. 

Consultants . A number of well qualified individuals served 
as consultants during the various stages of planning, conducting, and 
reporting the Workshop. As is indicated by the schedule, on exhibit 
in' appendix A. 2, several of the consultants also served as valuable 
resource personnel for major presentations on the program. A complete 
listing of the consultants is on exhibit in appendix C.l. 



8 Job Descriptions for Club Occupation s. Developed by Michigan 
State University School of Hotel, Restaurant, and Institutional Manage- 
ment. Washington: Club Managers Association cf America, 1964. 



E. PUBLICITY 



Publicity for the Workshop was done in several ways. Announce* 
ment of the Workshop offering was made by the directors at various con- 
ferences which they attended preceeding the opening of the Workshop. 

In addition , advance announcements were mailed to groups such as the 
Michigan Committee on Education for the Hospitality Industry and indi- 
vidual leaders of business and industry concerned with occupational 
education in food production, sales, and services. A listing also 
appeared in the monthly Newsletter 9 of the Council on Hotel, Restau- 
rant, and Institutional Education. 

Interested potential participants were supplied with copies of 
the Workshop information which are on exhibit in sections A. 1, B.fc, 
and B.2 of Ihc appendix. 



F. FACILITIES 



Conference Facilities. The majority of Workshop sessions were 
conducted in the Kellogg Center for Continuing Education. Located on 
the Michigan State Univesity campus, Kellogg Center is the nation's 
largest laboratory fcr hotel, restaurant, and institutional management 
students. The seven- story building contains equipment laboratories, 
conference rooms, varied dining facilities, and guest roomt for con- 
ference guests. 

Excellent opportunities for field trips and observations exist 
on campus. The forkshop program provided opportunity for participants 
to tour the centralized Food Stores and the dormitory food service 
facilities in Case Hall. A visit to food science laboratory facilities 
was also made. For those who desired, supervised production work at 
a dormitory food production station was arranged. 

Other facilities available to all participants included the 
University library, the Instructional Materials Center in the College 
of Education, the Michigan Department of Education, and th Michigan 
Department of Health. The latter two are located near the campus. 

Housing and Meals . University residence hall accommodations 
were open to those who wished to live on campus. The majority of the 
participants resided in the dormitories and either ate there or in 
the other food service facilities about the campus. Participants were 
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encouraged to eat noon meals and dinner together and informal evening 
sessions in the residence hall permitted discussions to carry beyond 
the formal schedule of the workshop program. 

Transportation and Travel on Campus . Although University bus 
service was available to Workshop participants, the participants were 
subject to the driving and parking restrictions of the Universicy. 



CHAPTER 5 



INFORMATION CONCERNING ENROLLEES 



Fourteen persons, nine women and five men, officially enrolled 
in and successfully completed the two-week Workshop. Selected Work- 
shop sessions were visited by individuals from various food services 
on campus, by students enrolled in specialized classes in food service 
and by staff members from various departments in the University and 
the Department of Education, State of Michigan. 

To survey the nature of previous experiences, background infor 
mation was solicited from the enrollees. Complete personal data was 
obtained from nine of the enrollees while only partial information was 
secured from the remaining five. Following is a summary of some of 
the information obtained: 

Locations represented 

1. Ten of the enrollees were from Michigan, two were from 
Wisconsin, one was from the Virgin Islands, and one was 
from Ontario, Canada, 

2. Urban and suburban locations were equally represented. 

None of the enrollees were employed in rural or small- 
town locations in the continental United States. 

Present employment affiliations 

1. Ten of the enrollees were employed by school systems. 

2. Three of the enrollees were employed by various establish- 
ments in the commercial food service industry. These 
individuals were indirectly associated with training pro- 
grams organized and operated by their employers. 
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The one enrollee who was currently not affiliated with any 
program anticipated association with a training program at 
a future date. 



Types of schools represented 



1, The majority (eight) of the enroilees were affiliated with 
large public school systems which offered predominantly 
K- 12 i S ’programs . One enrollee was employed in an institu- 
tion at the post high school level. 



2. One enrollee was associated with a private (religious) 
institution. 



Type* of positions held 

1. Three of the enroilees were employed in commercial food 
service as waitresses and waiters. 

2. Five enroilees were involved in school food service; 
three as directors, one as a food service supervisor and 
one was a teacher- coordinator . 

3. Three enroilees wpre directly involved in training programs 
in food service; one as a coordinator, one as a teacher- 
coordinator, and one as a teacher. 

4. Three enroilees served primarily as high school home 
economics staff members. Two were teachers and one was 
a vocational department head. 

Time devoted to training in food service 

1. Approximately 65 per cent of the enroilees were currently 
devoting one- fourth or less of their time to teaching and/ 
or coordination in food service training programs. Of 
these, one-half were presently not devoting any time to 
training programs. 

2. Two of the enroilees worked full time teaching and/or 
coordinating training programs in food service. 

3. For a few individuals, there was indication of a slight 
increase in the proportion of time being devoted to train- 
ing programs. For the group as a whole, however, the 
picture of distribution of time for the previous two years 
was essentially the same as outlined in the statements 
one and two above. 
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Kindergarten through twelfth grade 
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4. A minority of the participants anticipated becoming full- 
time teachers and/or coordinators for programs which would 
begin within the next two or three years. 

Educational preparation 

1. Eleven of the fourteen enrollees were graduates of four- 
year college or university programs* Of these, three had 
also earned a master's degree. 

2. Three enrollees l}ad not completed an undergraduate degree 
or its equivalent:. 

3. Six enrollees had earned credits beyond the highest degree 
held but only two of these persons indicated that they 
were working toward a master's degree. 

4. The majority of undergraduate degrees were home economics. 
Five of the degrees were in home economics education, 
three in foods and nutrition, and one in institution^ 

a /ministration. One enrollee held an undergraduate degree 
in industrial education and another enrollee 's degree was 
in liberal arts. 

5. At the master's level, two of the degrees held were in home 
economics and home economics education and one was in 
vocational education. 

Types of previous experience 

1. The enrollees had a wide variety of previous experience in 
various aspects of food service. These included experience 
in; hospital dietary departments; college dormitory, camp, 
and YMCA food cervices; food service operation of a large 
department store; tea room manager; and management of a' 
restaurant. 

Membership in organizations related to food service 

1. A total of thirty-one memberships were reported in organi- 
zations related to food service. Of these, eleven were 
memberships at the national level, eleven at the state 
level, and nine at the local level. 

2. Memberships in thirteen different organizations were 
reported. 
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CHAPTER 6 
WORKSHOP PROJECTS 



The Workshop was formulated upon the premise that those charged 
with the development of occupational training programs in food service 
would need assistance in understanding the nature of occupations in the 
food service industry as a basis for developing curricula, instructional 
materials, and teaching methods suitable for training students of vary- 
ing interests and abilities. 

Since the Workshop was intended primarily for educators, con- 
siderable opportunity for independent development of curricula and in- 
structional materials was planned. Guidelines for the projects were 
established by means of a review of the elements involved in the deve- 
lopment of curricula and instructional materials as reviewed earJier in 
Chapter 3. 

During the first sessions of the Workshop it became increasingly 
evident that there was a need for a thorough consideration of each 
aspect of curriculum development to supplement the general review that 
had been conducted. Furthermore, those initiating training programs 
expressed concern regarding the total process of planning and imple- 
menting an occupational education program. 

In view, of these complications, it becan& necessary to consider 
modifying the Workshop plans since meeting the emerging demands would 
require a set of program arrangements quite different from the original 
Workshop agenda. Among the many other factors to be weighed in formu- 
lating program modifications were the advance preparation of the many 
resource persons and the committments of staff in addition to the 
Workshop. Under the circumstances, the most feasible program alteration 
involved modifying the expectations regarding the outcomes of the indi- 
vidual and group projects. 

Development of the projects was treated as an initial step in 
an evolving process of developing refined curriculum and instructional 
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aids through continued study, testing, evaluation, and revision of the 
materials in classroom situations. At the termination of the Workshop, 
copies of the projects were distributed to participants for the purpose 
of sharing and testing approaches in the programs which they would be 
establishing or yeorganizing. 

The resulting projects ware reviewed by members of the Workshop 
staff. To illustrate the nature of the projects, the basis for the 
analytic review and a summary of the results are included $,h the follow 
ing sections of this chapter. 



A. ANALYSIS OF PROJECTS 



Criteria for Analysis . Considering the fundamental approach 
to curriculum development outlined earlier in Chapter 3, the following 
questions were raised to guide the analysis and appraisal of projects. 

1. To what extent are objectives precisely and consistently 
formulated to clearly indicate the nature and level of 
student behavior desired and to specify the content or 
area in which the student is expected to exhibit the de- 
sired behavior? 

2 To what extent does it appear that the objectives are 
necessary and adequate to direct the accomplishment of 
tasks implied by the description or analysis of the job 
for which the training is designed? 

3. To what extent is the indicated content appropriate and 
sufficiently comprehensive to enable the learner to per- 
form at a level required by the job for which he is being 
trained? 

4. To what extent are the kind and number of learning experi- 
ences likely to provide appropriate opportunity to develop 
the behavior specified by the objectives within the range 
of possibilities for the students involved? 

5. To what extent does it appear that instructional methods 
and/or instructional tools will be likely to promote the 
development of the desired behavior specified in the 
objectives? 

6. To what extent is it likely that each project would be 
effectively integrated into the total program in which 
it might operate? 



7. To what extent have content and learning experiences been 
effectively and appropriately organized? 

Since the academic credit for the flbrkshop was extended on a 
graduate level, sufficient evidence of use of appropriate, consistent, 
and academically accepted procedures in planning and carrying out the 
projects was considered important. 

Analysis of the Projects . The resulting Workshop projects were 
carefully reviewed tilling the preceding questions as guides, Some of the 
major findings which emerged from the review are summarized as follows: 

1. While the projects either designate or imply that the pro- 
grams are intended for high school students, a clear indi- 
cation or description of the type and level of students is 
generally omitted. 

2. In the four group and individual projects concerned with 
structuring content, neither a job analysis nor a reference 
to one was included in any project. The one job descrip- 
tion included in a project appeared without any specified 
relationship to the course objectives which preceded it 

or to the content outline which followed. 

3. Objectives generally were phrased to include a behavioral 
element and an area in which the behavior was to occur. 
However, consistent and precise interpretation of many 
objectives was limited due to use of nebulous and overly 
general terms to refer to behavior changes (for example, 

"to learn"). Many objectives were also phrased in terms 
of teacher, rather than student, behavior making precise 
interpretation difficult, 

4. Categorization of objectives according to the behavioral 
levels outlined in Chapter 3* 1 provides the following 
observations. 

a. Approximately one- fourth of all objectives clearly 
appeared to be of a cognitive nature, occurring mainly 
at levels of "knowledge" snd "comprehension,," 

b. Approximately one- third of all objectives clearly 
stated or implied behavior of an affective nature 
generally corresponding to the level of "valueing." 

c. Several objectives implied some type of psychomotor 
development but the level of behavior frequently was 
not precisely stated. The vague term "skill" appeared 

f frequently. 



^>ages 8 - 10. 
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5. The extent to which the adequacy of content can be appraise 
ised is limil ^d due to the omission of analyses and des- 
criptions of jobs and types of students to be trained, 
especially in those programs aiming toward training for a 
cluster of occupations. 

6. While several examples of innovative learning experiences 
appear, lectures and demonstrations are methods frequently 
noted as being the sole activities listed for certain topics. 
For most students, achievement of the levels of skill de- 
manded by the occupations in question, will certainly 
require application of knowledge, understandings , and 
skills in a realistic situation. For the many students 

who will not become competent upon the first exposure, 
there appears to be limited provision for paced progression 
until a particular behavior, or set of closely related 
behaviors, is mastered. 

7. A wide variety of instructional materials has been included 
in most projects. In a few sections the extent of refer- 
ences and suggested materials resembles that of a presource 
unit. In no project, however, are the sections consistently 
developed to that level, A moderate variety of instruct 
tional materials, including visual materials, is indicated 
in most sections but in a few sections, the development of 
instructional materials is at a minimum level. 

8. While it is assumed that the guides have been designed for 
one- or two-year programs, there is little indication in 
any project of the anticipated length of daily or weekly 
periods of instruction. References to correlated coop- 
erative experiences are also omitted. A complete appraisal 
of the organization and integration cannot be made without 
having some indication of the length of basic instructional 
units to be used and the intendedyproportion of time to be 
spent in various areas. 

9. In some instances, the final rendering of the projects 
departs considerably from standard academic procedures 
with respect to research, organization, and writing. Foot- 
notes and adequate bibliographies are frequently omitted. 



B „ PROJECT EXCERPTS 



An indication of the nature of the projects produced during the 
Workshop may be obtained from the escerpts and summaries of the projects 
•included in Figures 5 - 10. 
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These excerpts and summaries include comments regarding the 
scope of the project, lists of contents and/or objectives, and an 
illustration of the format used in outlining the contents. These 
are taken from the final versions of the projects and with the 
exception of the comments outlining the scppe of the projects, the 
original terminology and style of presentation has been preserved. 



/ 
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Figure 5 

Excerpts from Project 2: 

Orientation Unit On Waitress or Waiter Training 



SCOPE OF PROJECT 

Intended for use at the secondary level, this guide has been developed 
for an introductory pilot course in food service which would be coor- 
dinated with the food production and serving operation of the school 
lunch program. 

The guide has been constructed with a core of objectives serving as a 
basis for the development of the anticipated learnings, suggested 
learning activities and references which are indicated in the outline 
form* 

In some areas the guide exhibits characteristics of a unit plan for a 
particular teacher and in other areas resembles a more generalized 
resource unit. Suggestions for attaining objectives range from a 
basic minimum for certain objectives to an extensive array for others. 

The contents of the guide are prefaced with: a brief recognition of 

the general occupational problems facing the youth of today and 
implications which may result; an identification of some local and 
national employment needs and related opportunities available in the 
food service industry, and a recognition of some guidelines to con- 
sider when planning programs for employment training. 

Since the length of the course, intended ability levels, prerequisites 
and suggestions for evaluation are not specified, the major decision 
regarding the implementation of the contents of this guide rests 
with the individual teacher. 



OBJECTIVES 

l e To create an awareness of the needs and opportunities for high 
school students in the Food Service Industries. 

2. To help students realize the importance of the human relation- 
ships factor in employability. 

3. To help youth appreciate the importance of food in everyday 
life and in the total economy. 

A. To develop an appreciation of sanitation and hygiene, both as 
personal and public trusts. 
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Figure 5 (continued) 

5. To teach safety in all aspects of Food Service Work. 

6 f . To encourage the development of occupational competency and high 
standards of workmanship, 

7. To help students obtain some basic skills of waitress work for 
entry into the Food Service Industry. 

8. To enlist talents of school lunch staff to assist in developing a 
strong Food Service Program for students; to utilize facilities 
of lunchroom kitchen in realizing this objective. 



CONTENTS OF PROJECT AND ORDER OF PRESENTATION 
o Introduction 

o Guidelines to Program Planning 
o Course Description 
o Objectives 
o Job Description 

o Suggested Content for Attainment of Objectives 



EXAMPLE OF ORGANIZATIONAL FORMAT FOR CONTENT OF PROJECT 



Objectives 


Anticipated Learnings 


Suggested Activities 


References 
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Excerpt 8 from Project 3: 

A Unit on Hygiene and Sanitation 



SCOPE OF PROJECT 

This guide for a unit on sanitation and hygiene was designed for use 
in the food service program of a vocational training school. The unit 
is comprised of a developmental outline of the following topics. 

1. Food and Disease 5. Sanitation and Food 

2. Food Poisining 6. Sanitation and Utensils 

3. Personal Hygiene 7 , Good Housekeeping 

4. Sanitation and the Law 

The guide consists primarily of a detailed factual outline for each 
of the above topics and an extensively developed appendix and biblio- 
graphy which resemble the developmental detail of a resource unit. 
A^coded list of resources permits the use of conveniently brief 
notations within the content outline. 

Since many of the suggestions for teaching methods and learning 
experiences are confined to quite brief notations, considerable oppor- 
tunity exists for independent development of supplementary learning 
experiences to explore the outlined content and attain the intended 
objectives. 



OBJECTIVES 

1. To acquaint students with the basic fundamentals of sanitation 
and how they may be implemented. 

2. To develop skills and knowledge needed to handle food safely* 

3. To develop essential health practices in the areas of personal 
hygiene, disease, food poisoning, and food spoilage. 

4. To develop an understanding of sanitary housekeeping methods. 

To understand the personal responsibility of all food handlers 
for the preparation and handling of foods which are safe for 
consumption, regardless of the job. 



5 . 
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Figure 6 (continued) 



CONTENTS OF PROJECT AND ORDER OF PRESENTATION 

o Unit Description 
o Unit Objectives 
o Topical Outline of Lesson 
o Detailed Development of Each'.. Topic 

o Appendix - Resource Materials and Listing of Teaching Aids 
o Bibliography 

EXAMPLE OF ORGANIZATIONAL FORMAT FOR CONTENT OF PROJECT 
Lesson Three - Personal Hygiene 

Lesson Objectives - To understand what personal hygiene means, what 

the benefits are, and how it is implemented 

- To develop a feeling of responsibility for the 
health of customers and fellow workers 

- To develop a sense of pride in appearance, health 
and personal habits. 



Content 


Resour ces/Met hods 
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Figure 7 

Excerpts from Project 4; 

A Curriculum Guide for Tenth Through Twelfth Grades 
For Waiters and Waitresses Food Service Training Course 



SCOPE OF PROJECT 

This guide has been designed for a program which is being created to 
meet the demands for improved dining room service in the rapidly 
expanding tourist industry of the Virgin Islands. 

Since it i3 unlikely that foreign- trained waiters and waitresses will 
continue to meet the increasing demands for employment, it is impera- 
tive that more youth in the Virgin Islands be encouraged and trained 
for present and future positions in food service. There are immediate 
employment opportunities offering job security and advancement to whose 
having previous training. 



The basic problem of the program is to determine the range of training 
required and then to attract and provide the high school youth with 
the fundamental skills, knowledge, and attitudes which will qualify 
them for the levels of employment available. 

The content intended to meet the following objectives is organized in 
an adapted version of a skeleton outline. The writers propose neither 
to limit the scope of the suggested outline nor to include every 
possible unit which can be taught in a training course for waiters 
and waitresses. 

Although the title of the guide suggests that it is intended for use 
in the tenth through twelfth grades, neither the length of the course 
nor a course schedule has been included. This would leave to the 
supervisors and/or teacher the task of deciding upon supplementing 

the guide or deleting sections in order to achieve a workable course 
of study 



OBJECTIVES 

To teach the required skills associated with food and wine service. 

2, To teach education adapted to the food service field to strengthen 
the students 1 potential development. 

3. To teach correct methods of work performance. 

To teach the value of orderliness and pre-planning . 
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Figure 7 (continued) 

5, To develop an appreciation of a job well done and seeing a 
satisfied customer. 

6, To develop an appreciation of the importance of the role of the 
waiter or waitress in the food service occupation. 

7, To develop an appreciation of sanitation and hygiene, both as 
personal and public trusts. 



CONTENTS OF PROJECT AND ORDER OF PRESENTATION 

o Introduction 
o Objectives 

o Outline of essential learnings, suggested content, and 
resources on the following topics: 

Role of waiter and wiatress in promoting the food service 
industry 

- Professional skills 

- Professional qualification 

- Essentials of good grooming and sanitation 

- Pre- service duties 

■ Most common types of food service 

- Service duties 

- Presenting the menu 

- Writing the check 

- Placing the order in the kitchen and service bar 

- Picking up the food order 

- Serving the guests 

- Important Do*s and Don't a 

- Finding a position 



EXAMPLE OF ORGANIZATIONAL FORMAT FOR CONTENT OF PROJECT 



'Essential Learnings 

(Skills and Knowledge) 


Scope of Instruction 
Suggested Content 


Resources 
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Fi.'jre 8 

Excerpts from Project 1: 

An Orientation Curriculum in Food Service 



SCOPE OF PROJECT 

This group project is comprised of a collection of outlines of selected 
areas or an orientation curriculum in food service* These outlines 
appear to be intended for an introductory course at the secondary 
level in which students would explore various phases of commercial 
foods prior to entering an in-service training program. 

The format used in most outlines , illustrated below, is common lyo to 
many curriculum guides. Some variation appears with respect to the 
detail with which the different outlines are developed. In some 
sections the material is expanded to the extent of a comprehensive 
resource unit. The outlines appear to be treated as separate units. 
Final determination of the coordination, length, supplementation, and 
deletion of content must be made by the supervisor and/or teacher 
using the material. 



OBJECTIVES 

1. To become aware of the nature of suitable saleable skills. 

2. To develop high standards of workmanship. 

3. To become aware of the advantages, demands, and scope of the 
food service industry. 

4. To develop knowledge and skill in the production and serving of 
foods. 

5. To develop the desire to gain further knowledge and skill in some 
aspect of food service training. 
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Figure 8 (continued) 



CONTENT OF PROJECT AND ORDER OF PRESENTATION 



o Overview 
o Objectives 

o Facts About Recruitment to Food Service 
o Areas Outlined 

- Sanitation and Good Health Practices: in Food Handling 
’ Care, Operation and Safety in the Use of Equipment 

- Basic Principles and Skills in Producing, Serving and 
Selling Food 

Introduction to Grilling, Broiling and Frying 

- Apprentice Pantry 

- The Waitress in Food Service 



EXAMPLE OF ORGANIZATIONAL FORMAT FOR CONTENT OF PROJECT 



Expected outcome 


Content 


Method and Resource 
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Summary of Project 5: 
Development of Job Descriptions 



SCOPE OF PROJECT 



This project is composed of a collection of ten job descriptions- 
developed for a training program in food production. 

The collection of job descriptions is prefaced by a brief explanation* 
of each of the following aspects which are included in each job des** 
cription: job title, summary of the job, the work performed, equip- 

ment and/or materials handled, physical surroundings, and employee 
qualifications. 



CONTENTS OF PROJECT AND ORDER OF PRESENTATION 



o Preface 

o Job Descriptions 



Short Order Cook 
Storeroom Manager 
Combination Cook 
Dishwasher 



Butcher 

Baker 

Vegetable Preparer and Cook 
Pantry Girl 

Potwasher and Silverman 



Second Cook 



o Bibliography 



, 
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Figure 10 

Sjmmary of Project 6: 

A Classroom Plan and Equipment Schedule 



SCOPE OF PROJECT 

This project is concerned with the development of a tentative 
classroom laboratory plan and equipment schedule for the teaching 
of quantity food preparation and related subjects at the post high 
school level. It is intended, due to costs involved, that the plan 
be so developed to allow the facilities to be used as a production 
kitchen for the student cafeteria and/or faculty dining rooms. 

The diagram of the laboratory and the equipment schedule are preceded 
by a list of preliminary statements and explanations of program 
policies. The equipment schedule appears in brief, rather than 
detailed form. Specifications such as dimensions, model numbers, and 
manufacturers are occasionally omitted from some items. 



CONTENTS OF PROJECT AND ORDER OF PRESENTATION 



o Proposal 

o Preliminary Statement and Explanation 
o Equipment Schedule 
c Diagram of Laboratory Floor Plan 



PRECEDING PAGE BLANK- NOT FILMED 



CHAPTER 7 

APPRAISAL OF THE WORKSHOP 



Additional information used in evaluating Workshop outcomes was 
acquired from comments and appraisals solicits at the conclusion of 
the Workshop from participants and staff. Summaries of these appraisals 
follow. 



A 0 SUMMARY OF PARTICIPANTS' WORKSHOP EVALUATIONS 



Comments Solicited . On the fin^l day of the Workshop responses 
related to the following areas were solicited from participants. 

1. Relative value of program presentations or activities: 
a. The five topics or activities of greatest value, 
b„ The five topics or activities of least value. 

2. Arrangements for the Workshop. 

3. Plans * for use of xdeas gained from the Workshop. 

4. Recommendations to colleagues regarding attendance at a 
similar workshop, 

5. General impressions of the Workshop. 

Complete responses were received from thirteen of the fourteen 
participants. Summaries cf these responses follow. 

Relative Value of Program Topics and Activities „ Participants 
were requested to list the five program presentations of greatest value 
and the five of least value. A survey of the distribution of ratings 
indicated that every facet of the program was represented in the total 



field of twenty-one topics rated "of greatest value" and "of least 
value." Eight of the topics were rated only "of greatest value" while 
three topics were rated as being only "of least value." The ratings 
of the remaining ten topics were rated with nearly equal frequency as 
being "of greatest value" or "of least value." 

The general acceptance of the total program may be indicated by 
the greater proportion of ratings in the category "of greatest value." 
Specifically, 61 per cent of the total ratings were in the category "of 
greatest value." In all cases, a complete field of five topics was 
listed for the category "of greatest val^e." However, nine of the 
enroHees failed to list, a complete field of topics for the category 
ioi lisast value." One respondent stated "that something could be 
gained from every presentation." 

Xn Table 1, the total field of twenty-one topics has been 
divided into five "topic areas." The total number of responses are 
nearly evenly distributed among the first four topic areas accounting 
for approximately 95 per cent of the total responses. 

While these findings can by no means be considered conclusive, 
tne topics which appear to be of somewhat greater value are those 
related to curriculum. Thess topics gained the highest per cent of 
total ratings. In addition D the ratings of these topics show the 
sharpest discrimination between categories "of greatest value" and 
"of least value." 

Arrangements ro r the Workshop . Remarks regarding arrangements 
for the Workshop were concerned with advance notification, enrollment, 
scheduling, facilities, and services, program features and Workshop 
organization. The following is a summary of the participants comments. 

1. Several participants desired .ore complete advance instru- 
ctions regarding parking, bus service, proximity of housing 
to Workshop meetings and out-of-state tuition. Whether 
these remarks were voiced primarily by persons who enrolled 
in sufficient advance of the beginning of the Workshop is 
not known. 

2. Remarks regarding enrollment favored the fairly wide cross- 
section of students in attendance. One participant (non- 
teacher) expressed appreciation for the experience of 
working with classroom teachers. Some felt that a larger 
enrollment would contribute to greater group participation. 
Having experience in commercial operations before beginning 
to teach food service programs was suggested as being 
"highly desirable." 




Table 1, Relative Value of Workshop Program Topic Areas • 



Value Ratings of Topics 



In category 
"find of 
greates 
value" 



In category 
"find of 
least 
value" 



1. Background and Overview 
of FI old. Nature of Food 
Service Occupations; De- 23% 

tailed Nature of Food 
Service Occupations; 

Job Descriptions and the 
Personnel Situation; Fed- 
eral Legislation on Wage 
Earning . 

2 9 Curriculum Aspects . Or- 
ganization of Projects; 

The Culturally Dis- 26% 

advantaged and Food Ser- 
vice; Cooks 1 Training 
and Table Service for 
Food Service Salesmen; 

Project FEAST; Facili- 
ties for Food Service 
Programs; Handout 
Materials. 

3. Demonstrations . Pastry; 

Butchering, Grading and 
Identification of Meats; 21% 

Cutting Tests. 

4. Business Viewpoints . 

Level of Personnel Needed; 

Dining Room Me agement; 26% 

Cafeteria Line Service; 

Tours, Facilities for 
Workshop (Kellogg Center). 

5. Group Participation . Pro- 
ject Reports; Discussions; 5 % 

Project. 



14% 



36 % 



21 % 



21 % 




Per Cent 
of Total 
Responses 



37% 



9% 



21 % 



33% 



0 % 
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3. Comments with respect to scheduling ranged from remarks 
suggesting greater use of breaks during sessions to remarks 
expressing a high degree of satisfaction about the timing, 
length and balance of sessions. Some interest was expressed 
regarding the scheduling of at least one informal discuss- 
ion session or coffee hour for exchange of ideas. 

4. Facilities in which Workshop activities took place were 
generally labeled "excellent." Receiving specific mention 
were the spacious, comfortable and cool meeting roou*w 
(most were air conditioned) and the convenient eating 
facilities. The availability of rooms for group work in 
addition to the officially schecfu ed sessions was appre- 
ciated. A minority found lack of typing service for 
students an inconvenience. That little appeared to escape 
the occupational scrutiny of the participants was illustra- 
ted by the observation and comment that some campus fcod 
was served at below- standard temperatures for hot items. 

5. Program features cited indicated a preference for increased 
emphasis on the areas of program development and teaching 

methods. Reference materials were believed to be auite 
helpful. 

6. Nearly half of the participants specifically commended the 
administration and staff of the Workshop for helpfulness 
and interest. 

Recommendatio ns for Future Attendance . All participants re- 
ported that they would recommend attendance at a similar woi hop to 
friends and colleagues. 

Plans for Use o f Ideas . Responses to this aspect of the eval- 
uation ranged from highly specific plans to those considerably more 
indefinite in nature. One participant noted a realization of the 
inadequacy of his curriculum which was drawn up before coming to the 
Workshop and planned to narrow and deepen the scope of the program* 
Several participants hoped to explore possibilities and assist in 
determining future plans for establishing food service programs in 
their schools and/or home economics curricula. Other participants 
planned to improve the programs in which they were currently engaged, 
but in most clses the ways in which they would plan to do this were 
not specified. One participant hoped to send others from his staff 
to this type of workshop next year. 

yeneral Impressions . Several suggestions regarding urogram 
emphasis again appeared. While several noted the value of the refer- 
ence materials, demonstrations, and topics related to curriculum ' 
planning and teaching methods, they also requested that greater emphasis 
be placed on reference sources, curriculum planning, teaching methods 
and tours of existing programs and facilities. 
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The interaction and discussion among participants was again 
mentioned as was appreciated for the helpfulness of the Workshop staff. 

Participants in general seemed to feel that the two weeks were 
both interesting and profitable. 



B. STAFF REACTIONS TO WORKSHOP 



In addition to offering a background for participants, the 
Workshop provided an opportunity to examine the feasibility of a pilot 
program in teacher education. Staff members are in general accord 
regarding the need for developing innovative approaches of preparing 
teachers for occupational training programs in food production, sales, 
and service. Despite the problems involved., the workshop appears to 
be a feasible means of providing some teacher preparation. 

Upon conclusion of the Workshop, staff members studied the 
plans, developments, ar outcomes of the Workshop. A summary of their 
reactions follows. 

.?.l ans * It would be highly desirable to gain as early a start 
as possible on Workshop plans. This would permit securing ccmmitnk£nt3 
of staff, consultants, and resource persons in sufficient advance to 
insure earlier and more consistent participation in planning and pro- 
ducing thnprogram. Considerable time is also required to make program 
adjustments and meet unexpected staff changes that inevitably arise. 

An earlier start would also allow more time to develop appropriate 
prodecures for pifclicity and selective recruitment to aid in determining 
the nature and size of the enrollment. 

Participants . It would be highly desirable for each prospective 
participant to submit in advance an educational and experience refer- 
ence sheet so that a policy committee might check qualifications and 
so that staff might be better informed. This would also permit greater 
advance tailoring of the program to consider the needs e£ the parti- 
cipants. 



The cooperation of participants during the Workshop was gener- 
ally outstanding. Considering the size of the groups, interaction 
during the early stages of the Workshop seemed limited, due perhaps 
to diversity of backgrounds and structure of the first program 
sessions. 



In determining enrollment, considerations mu * t also be giver 
to the levels of expectations appropriate for graduate study. Obtain- 
ing comprehensive advance information about participants ^ould provide 
a moie accurate basis for determining limitations for enrollment and 
program modifications. 
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Program . A more structured program might have been arranged 
for the afternoon sessions t ) provide sequenced experiences in the 
development of the projects. 

Participants could also have benefitted from greater emphasis 
upon translation of occupational performance factors into an effective 
training program. This would include the job analysis, curriculum 
planning, effective selection and use of instructional materials, and 
evaluation. 

The consultants and resource persons were valuable assets to 
the program. In addition to selecting consultants and resource persons 
from universities and industry it was felt that experienced teachers of 
current high school food service programs could have been involved to 
a greater degree. Contributions of Workshop participants could also 
have been involved earlier in the program (rather than last day) and 
to a greater degree. 

To encourage group interaction as early as possible in the Work- 
shop experience, some informal gatherings might have been scheduled 
during the initial stage of, and intermittently throughout, the Workshop. 

The task of the Workshop appeared to be rather ambitious con- 
sidering the factors involved. It v?ould seem that some consideration 
might be given to limiting the task or expanding the length of future 
workshops. 

Scheduling the Workshop during the early part of August appeared 
to be convenient for participants and staff attending the Workshop. 
However, such a schedule is inconvenient for the majority of commercial 
foods people who are employed for the summer resort trade. Also, 
scheduling such an event in August leaves little time for participants 
to complete and refine plans initiated during the Workshop before 
school begins in September. 
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CHAPTER 8 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



A. CONCLUSIONS 



The following summary of major conclusions emerges from an 
analysis of the projects, a study of the Workshop evaluations by 
participants and staff, and general observations of the Workshop 
as it progressed. 

1. Reactions were favorable to the idea of operating a work- 
shop to train teachers for food service occupational train- 
ing programs. The staff and consultants expressed a need 
for developing approaches to teacher education in food 
service and participants unanimously reported that they 
would recommend similar training and experience to their 
colleagues. 

2. Current involvement of these participants in developing 
occupational training programs appears to be generally 
limited. In reporting the proportion of occupational 
responsibilities being devoted to the teaching and/or 
coordinating occupational training programs in food 
service, only two participants indicated full-time 
responsibility; most participants were devoting one- 
fourth or less of their time. 

3. Although the small Workshop enrollment and diverse back- 
grounds and levels of experience provided opportunity for 
stimulating exchanges of ideas and viewpoint^ (as several 
participants pointed out), these extremes in diversity 
placed severe limitations upon attempts to attain the 
desired goals of the Workshop in the resulting context. 
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4. Four factors appearing to influence the nature of the 
enrollment werei the initial delay in circulating advance 
announcements to appropriate audiences* conflict of schedule 
with commitments to summer employers; complete open enroll- 
ment policy; and revision of the tentative program occurred 
too late to accommodate some potential participants. 

5. The dual purpose of the Workshop appeared to have been 
accurately focused upon the currently emerging needs and 
concerns regarding the development of Occupational training 
programs in food service. However, considering the diver- 
sity represented in the enrollment and the scope of each 
purpose, either purpose could adequately serve as the 
central emphasis for a two-week workshop. 

6. Varying experiences as an employee in some phase of commer- 
cial foods were reported by most enrollees. However, 
previous experience in developing effective training pro- 
grams for specific occupations appeared to be limited. 

The Workshop experience seemed to have expanded the 
participants' concepts of the processes involved in 
developing effective occupational programs as indicated 
by the. following: 

a. Participants generally displayed an increasing aware- 
ness of, and a deepening interest in curriculum devel- 
opment,. alection and design of instructional mater- 
ials, and selection of learning experiences and 
teaching methods. In their Workshop evaluations, 
several participants stated that they could have 
profitted from additional experiences in one or more 
aspects of program development, particularly in- 
designing instructional guides, developing learning 
experiences and teaching methods, use of audio-visual 
aids, and evaluation procedures. 

b. An analysis of Workshop evaluations submitted by parti- 
cipants indicated that in comparison to other types 

of offerings, program presentations which focused upon 
application of principles of curriculum development 
were more consistently rated as being among the most 
valuable of the Workshop offerings. 

7. With the exception of the afternoon sessions, the program 
appeared to be generally acceptable. The flexibility was 
found to be too extensive considering the initial needs of 
the participants to undertake a more structured experience 
in acquiring competence in applying the fundamentals of 
curriculum development. The evaluations of some parti- 
cipants included requests and suggestions for the 






scheduling of several informal get-togethers throughout 
the Workshop to promote fellowshin and communication. 

The performance and progress of the participants seemed 
to be limited by: 

a. Misunderstandings regarding what is considered training 
for a specific occupation, including some type of coop- 
erative work experience, and types of pre- vocational 
education. 

b. Insufficient grasp of the nature and function of the 
job analysis in providing a basis for selecting and 
organizing content in developing a program in instru- 
ction. 

c. Inadequate development and communication of clear, 
precise, appropriate objectives for the purpose of 
directing training toward competencies for a parti- 
cular occupation as suggested by the job analysis. 

d. Limited scope of learning experiences for adequate 
development of necessary learnings considering content 
and individual differences of students. 

e. Difficulty in effectively handling the mechanics of 
research, organization, and writing of the projects. 
Omission of footnotes and/or bibliographies were 
frequently noted. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in securing avail- 
able references, curriculum guides, and instructional aids. 
Many references were borrowed from uncatalogued personal 
libraries. Complete, centrally located library holdings 
of all materials needed for curriculum development in 
commercial foods is generally limited. 

Consultants and resource persons who appeared on the pro- 
gram were most interested, cooperative, and willing to be 
helpful. The represented an excellent cross section of 
leadership concerned and involved in various educational 
and industrial phases of food service. Except for the 
participants, the program unfortunately included few 
resource persons representing leadership in occupational 
training programs at the secondary school level. 

The dates for the Workshop seemed to be satisfactory for 
those participating. An August schedule presents disad- 
vantages to participants desiring additional time to in- 
corporate Workshop ideas into local programs and to 
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potential participants who are employed full-time during 
the summer tourist season. 

12. For this type of program and for a group of this size, trans- 
ferring the program sessions to Kellogg Center permitted con- 
siderably greater flexibility in arrangements. The excell- 
ent facilities and equipment for conferences and teaching 
accommodated a variety of presentations and activities. In 
addition, the resources of the University library and the 
instructional materials center in the College of Education 
were available to all participants. It was a great con- 
venience to utilize the services of, and to be located 
near the campus food and residence hall facilities, the 
Michigan Department of Education and the Michigan Department 
of Health. 

13. Housing accommodations in University residence halls offered 
the advantages of a campus location designed to promote 
study and exchange of ideas beyond the formal schedule of 
the Workshop program. However, longer distances between 
housing, food services, and locations of conference session 
presented problems in timing and transportation — especially 
since there was restricted driving and parking on campus. 

It seems essential that potential participants be supplied 
with comprehensive information regarding housing and trans- 
portation facilities well in advance of their arrival on 
campus. 

14. Publicity of the offering and recruitment of participants 

are crucial factors in an undertaking of this type. Effec- 
tive responses and commitments from potential participants 
and staff are dependent upon well formulated plans made 
several months in advance of the Workshop. Leaders in the 
food service industry and educators concerned with occu- 
pational training in this field can be effective in circu- 
lating information to interested persons. Getting an 
earlier start on workshop plans would undoubtedly have 
permitted more extensive publicity at conferences, in the 
trade and educational journals, and for advance correspon- 
dence with^ potential participants to solicit interest, 
answer their requests, and acquire comprehensive background / 

information prior to the Workshop. 

15. Future efforts in teacher education in commercial foods 

might well consider the several diverse groups who appear ■ 

to be involved in occupational program development: 

a. Home economics teachers with some employment experience 

in commercial foods who need assistance in developing 

all facets of the training program. / 
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b. Inexperienced home economics teachers who need employ- 
ment experience in commercial foods as well as assist- 
ance in developing the particular training programs. 

c. Food service personnel who have commercial experience 
and some feeling for training students but who need 
training in methods of teaching and assistance with 
curriculum development. 

d. Supervisors and administrators who need to become 
aware of the comprehensive nature of food service edu- 
cation and need to understand the various approaches 
to program development in effectively fulfilling 
their tasks of directing the total educational program. 

16. Apart from the unanticipated complications inflicted by 
illness, the general balance of staff duties appeared to 
be satisfactory. Establishing and formalizing patterns 
of organization and communication are vital to effective 
transfer of ideas, orientation of new staff, and to pro- 
vide continuity in the event of the inevitable problems 
of illness, transfers, and terminations of staff. 

17. Participants frequently commenced about the willing and 
dedicated assistance which they had received from Workshop 
staff. The range of professional contributions granted 

by an interdisciplinary approach was indeed and asset. 



B c RECOMMENDATIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
FOR FUTURE PROJECTS 



On the basis of the experience with this Workshop in preparing 
teachers and instructional materials for occupational training programs 
in food service, the following recommendations are submitted. 

1. The workshop concept appears to be a feasible means of 
preparing teachers and materials. It should, however, 
be considered as but one segment of a total program to 
meet the needs of a rapidly emerging complex of occupational 
training programs in food service. To meet comprehensive 
needs, it would seem advisable to utilize a workshop as an 
initial activity in teacher education followed by a sequence 
of inservice, training conferences. 

2o Several scheduling patterns may be needed in developing a 
comprehensive approach to teacher education in commercial 
foods. To meet the needs of the several diverse groups of 
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personnel involved in establishing training programs, pro- 
vision must be made: for the teacher who needs time 

following a summer workshop to fully implement program 
ideas before school begins; for the teacher who is employed 
during summer months; and for the teacher who needs a 
sequential teacher training experience. 

3. The interdisciplinary approach should be continued since it 
°ff ers major advantages in securing resources and in 
strengthening effective relationships between various 
departments. In addition, this approach permits the 
application cf a wider range of professional experience 

to problems which arise. It is recommended that consul- 
tants in business and distributive education become more 
involved since their experience could provide 
valuable insight into the considerations involved in 
developing cooperative occupational training programs. 

4. Approaches to aid in securing advance attendance commit 
ments of potential participants should be investigated. 

This is a vital consideration both for determining the 
resources to be required and also for assisting each 
participant in the most effective and efficient manner* 

The following types and possible sources of financial aid 
might be considered. 

a. Types 

--local school reimbursement 

--tuition scholarships 

--travel scholarship 

--grant for tuition and living expenses 
(complete or partial) 

b. Sources 

--Council on Hotel, Restaurant, and Institutional 
Education 

--Local and State Restaurant Associations 

--State and Federal United States Office of Education 
Grants 

--Regional and National Industrial Firms and Associat- 
ions 

5 ' The practice of housing participants within campus resi- 
dence halls should be continued. It seems advisable to 
&lso schedule informal gatherings of the group, especially 
uring the initial stages of the workshop, to promote 
interaction as eatfly as possible. 
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6. The following suggestions are submitted for consideration 
by those who may be developing future teacher education 
programs in commercial foods. 

a. Limit the emphasis in a two-week workshop to one 
central task. 

1) For an offering designed for participants rela- 
tively inexperienced in commerical foods the 
emphasis could be placed upon developing teacher 
competence in; understanding the. nature of the 
industry; observing and analyzing competencies 
required of workers in selected occupations; 
structuring content; and selecting appropriate 
learning experiences and teaching methods, 

2) In a two-week period, the task of adapting existing 
curriculum and instructional materials and the 
development of additional ones for wide distribu- 
tion should be limited to persons who have had some 
previous experience in teaching and/or coordinating 
occupational training programs in food service. 

b. Investigate the possibility of expanding a workshop to: 

1) A period of three to four weeks to permit under- 
taking the type of comprehensive dual emphasis 
planned for the 1965 Workshop, 

2) A series of experiences beginning with a Workshop 
and continuing with periodic follow-up conferences 
during the school year. 

c. Continue to provide for flexibility within the total 
program, but substitute a series of guided instructional 
units for the optional consultantship assistance in 

the initial stages of structuring content, developing 
appropriate learning experiences and teaching methods, 
and in preparing instructional materials. 

d. Intensify the emphasis upon using a job analysis as a 

basis for: identifying specific types and levels of 

behaviors involved in a particular job; developing 
appropriate instructional methods and materials; and 
for designing model curricula which can be modified 
to suit local conditions c 
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7 % Developing comprehensive programs of teacher education 

and occupational training in commercial foods depends upon 
securing appropriate references and organizing them in one 
or more centralized locations. It is imperative that these 
materials be examined by curriculum specialists and know- 
ledgeable industrial personnel to indicate the purpose for 
which the materials are most appropriate and to determine 
the areas of occupational education in greatest need of 
supplementary materials. 

8« Ultimately, a total program preparing teachers for occu- 
pational education programs must also train teachers in 
the following aspects of occupational program development: 

a. Organizing and working with a local advisory committee. 

b. Designing suitable laboratory facilities. 

c. Coordinating supervised, cooperative work experiences 
in commercial establishments. 

d. Conducting effective evaluation procedures during 
training and determining suitable criteria to indicate 
when student performance has progressed to a point 
that employment can be recommended. 

e c Conducting effective follow-up procedures to evaluate 
the program. 

f Establishing sound public relations programs. 
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APPENDIX A a 

Workshop: Curriculum and Methods for 

F.ood Service Occupation 1 Programs 
August 2-13, 1965 



Coordinator: Dr, Helen Hoi land sworth 

Home Economies Education 
331 Erickson Hall 
Michigan State University 



Tentative Schedule 
AUGUST 2 



9-10 Introduction to Workshop 

10:15-11:15 Orientation: Nature of Food Service Occupations 

1-3 Detailed Nature of Food Service Occupations 



AUGUST 3 



9-10 How To Do Job Description 

10:15-11:15 Levels of Personnel Needed (panel of Owners) 

11:15-12 Federal Legislation on Wage- Earning 
1-3 Organisation of Work Groups 

3 Field Trip to MSU Stores 

AUGUST 4 

9- 10 Project FEAST 

10- 12 Facilities need for training-various plans for providing: 

a. School 





b. Cooperative Work 


Programs 






1-3 


Can the Culturally Ds 
Occupations? 


iprived Find 
AUGUST 5 


a Plac^ in Food 


Service 


Group A: Food Preparation 


Group 


B: Food Sales 


and Service 


9-12 


Butchering, Grading 
and Identification 


9-12 


Foc-d Handling 
Line Service 


Cafeteria 


1-3 


Choice of Laboratory 
or Group Work 


1-3 


Work Session 
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Group A 

9-12 Flame' 

1-3 Work Sessions 



9-12 • Frying 
1-3 Work Session 



AUGUST 6 
Group B 

9-12 Hostessing, Cashiering 
1-3 Work Sessions 

AUGUST 9 

9-12 Table Service (Waitressing, 
Work Stations, etc.) 

1*3 Work Session 



AUGUST 10 



9-12 Menu Merchandising 
1-3 Choice of Laboratory 

or Group Work 

AUGUST 11 

?~o 2 f T ar , de Mange 9 " i2 Food Handling: Sanitation 

1-3 Work Session 1-3 Work Session 

3-5 Field Trip (new residence 3-3 Field Trip (now residence 

nail kitchen) hall kitchen) 

AUGUST 12 

9- 10 Food Quality 

10- 12 Cutting Tests 

1-3 Work Session 



AUGUST 13 

Work Groups Reports and Evaluation of Workshop 



ll 
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APPENDIX A. 2 

WORKSHOP; CURRICULUM AND METHODS FOR FOOD SERVICE 
SERVICE OCCUPATION PROGRAMS 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 

August 2-13, 1965 

Monday, August 2, 1965 

Room 115 Annex, Erickson Hall Chairman; Henry 0. Barbour, 





Professor and Director 
Hotel Management 


9 ;00 - 10;0Q A.M, 


INTRODUCTION TO WORKSHOP 
REGISTRATION 


10;00 - 10:15 


BREAK 


10; 15 - 12; 00 


ORIENTATION; NATURE OF FOOD SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

Miss Kathryn Bruce, Educatic ial Director 
National Restaurant Assr. '.iation 


12; 00 - 1?00 


LUNCH 


1;00 - 2 ;0Q 


Orientation continued 


2 ;00 - 3:45 


DETAILED NATURE OF FOOD SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

Mr. Leonard Zehnder, Doctoral Candidate, 
Business Education 


Tuesday, August 3, 


1965 



Room 76, Kellogg Center Chairman; Dr. Helen Hollandsworth 





Associate Professor 
Home Economics Education 


9; 00 - 10:00 A.M. 


HOW TO DO JOB DESCRIPTIONS 

Dr. Fredrick Shedd, Assistant Professor and 

Coordinator, Labor and Industrial Relations 


10;0r - 10:15 


BREAK 



10; 15 - 11:15 



LEVEL OF PERSONNEL NEEDED 



11s 15 - 12:00 



12 :0C -1:00 
1:00 - 3:00 



3:00 



Mr. C, B. "Bill®' Knapp President 
Bi 1 Knapp's Michigan, Inc. 

Mr. Holford G. Aprison, Regional Manger, 
Holiday Inn's of America 

Mrs. Rosemary Howe, Catering Manger 
Jack Tar Hotel 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION ON WAGE EARNING 

Mr. Robert Winger, Director, j 

Vocational Education 
Michigan State Department of 
Public Instruction 



LUNCH 

ORGANIZATION OF INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP PROJECTS 
Dr, Helen Hollandsworth 
FIELD TRIP TO M.S.U. STORES 



Wednesday, August 4, 1965 

Room 76, Kellogg Center Chairman: Professor Henry 0. Barbour 

9:00 - 10:00 FACILITIES FOR FOOD SERVICE PROGRAMS 



10:00 - 10:15 
10:15 - 12:00 

12:00 - 1:00 



Dr. Edward Kazarian, Assistant Professor 
Hotel Management 

BREAK 

DINING ROOM MANAGEMENT -- 
HOSTESSING AND CA SHEWING 

Mr. Frank Lance, Manager 
Northland Stoffer's 

LUNCH 



1:00 - 1:45 ROLL: OF UNIONS 

Mr So Myra Wolfgang, Vice President 

Hotel, Restaurant . and Bartenders 
Employees International Union 

1;45 - 3:45 CAN THE, CULTURALLY DEPRIVED FIND A 

PLACE IN FOOL SERVICE OCCUPATIONS? 

Dr. Helen Hoi land sworth 



Thursday. August 5, 1965 

Room: Meat Lab Chairman: Dr. Edward Kazarian 

Annex, Anthony Hall 

9:00 - 12:00 BUTCHERING, GRADING AND IDENTIFICATION 

Dr. James Price, Food Science 
12:00 - 1:00 LUNCH 

1:00 - 3:00 CHOICE OF LABORATORY OR WORK SESSION 



Friday, August 6, 1965 

Room T ) , Kellogg Center 

9:00 - 10:00 PROJECT FEAST 



10:00 - 10:15 
10:15 - 12:00 



12:00 - 1:00 
1:00 - 3:00 



Mrs, Hilda Watson Gifford, Director 
BREAK 

CUTTING TESTS 

Mr. Norman Steiner, Vice President 
John Sexton Company 

LUNCH 

WORK SESSION 




Monday, August 9, 1965 



Room 71, Kellogg Center .Chairman: 



9:00 - 12:00 


FRYING 

Mr. Robert Wert, 

Proctor and Gamble 


12:00 - IsCJ 


LUNCH 


1:00 - 3:00 


WORK SESSION 



Tuesday, August 10, 1965 ' 

Room 71, Kellogg Center Chairman: 



9:00 - 12:00 


PASTRY 

Mr. Robert Wert 


12:00 - 1:00 


LUNCH 


1:00 - 3:00 


CHOICE OF LABORATORY OR WORK SESSION 



Wednesday, August 11, 1965 
Room 76, Kellogg Canter 



9:00 - 12:00 


TABLE SERVICE (WAITRESSING, 

WORK STATIONS, ETC.) 

Miss Gladys Knight, Associate Professor 
Tourist and Resort Service 


12:00 - 1:00 


LUNCH 


1:00 - 3:00 


WORK SESSION 


3:00 


FIELD TRIP TO NEW RESIDENCE HALL KITCHEN 



Thursday, August 12, 1965 

Room 76, Kellogg Center Chairman:, 



9:00 - 12:00 


FOOD BUNDLING: CAFETERIA LINE SERVICE 

Miss Winifred Eliason, 

Greenfield - Milk Restaurant 


12:00 - 1:00 


LUNCH 


1:00 - 3:00 


'WORK SESSIONS 



Friday, August 13, 1965 

Room 76, Kellogg Center Chairman 



9:00 - 12:00 


PROJECT REPORTS 


12:00 - 1:00 


LUNCH 


1:00 - 3:00 


PROJECT REPORTS 
EVALUATION OF WORKSHOP 
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APPENDIX B,1 

FOOD TEACHERS* WORKSHOP 
at 

Michigan State University 
August 2-11, 1965 

Title? Curriculum and Methods for Food Service Occupation Programs 

For home economics teachers and supervisors and distributive or indus- 
trial education personnel who supervise, teach, and coordinate high 
school, area vocational school, post-high school, and adult retraining 
programs for food production, sales, and service occupations. 

Will cover the nature of occupations of the fobld production, sales, 
and service areas and the competencies expected of workers, the 
availability of instructional materials in these fields, suggested 
laboratory- type teaching methods for this area, and the review and 
production of instructional outlines. 

A cooperative offering of Home Economics Education and Business Edu- 
cation, College of Education; the School of Hotel, Restaurant, and 
Institutional Management, College of Business, Michigan State 
University; and the Division of Vocational Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, State of Michigan. Dr. Helen Hoi land sworth, 
Director, assisted by resource staff from distributive education; 
hotel restaurant and institutional management. 



EDUC 881 
or 

t 

HRI §90 


3 credit hours 


MTWThF 


9 a y ® f to 12 noon; 1:30 p.m. to 3:30 p.m. 



Tuition $36.00 for the two weeks 

Industrial personnel may register as visitors subject to availability 
of space. 

Fur further information write! Dr. Helen Hollandsworth 

331 Erickson Hall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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Workshop in 
CURRICULUM AND METHODS 
FOR FOOD SERVICE OCCUPATION PROGRAMS 
August 2-13, 1965 

This is a tentative workshop schedule. 

Workshop members will be divided into two main areas of emphasis: 
Group A - Food Preparation 

Group B - Food Sales and Service and Handling 

As far as possible, individual preference for group assignment, will 
be honored. 

Small working groups, which will develop; and share instructional 
materials, will be formed according to the areas of interest and program 
levels of participants. 

If you are considering enrolling (or if you have already indi- 
cated your interest), your help in making final plans would be appre- 
ciated. Please complete the lower section of this page, tear it off, 
and mail it to the workshop coordinator: 

Dr. Helen Hoi land sworth 
Home Economics Education 
331 Erickson Hall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 



1. Your plans for pS" '"idance 

Definite ___For credit 

Tentative _ Visitor 

2. Preference for major emphasis - - one. 

Group A - Food Preparation 

Group B - Food Sales and Service 

3. Possible small work group interest (may change 

4. Comments, suggestions for schedule (may uca b act. of page- / < 

Your nam e Subject area background and present 

positio n _ 

Address __ Need resgistration information 

Yes No 
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WORKSHOP 

Curriculum and Methods for 
Food Service Occupation Programs 

August 2-13, 1965 
Michigan State University 

Available Courses 

Each student accepted for study by the university may earn 
a maximum of three term credits which may also be applied toward a 
graduate degree. 

Industry personnel are permitted to register as visitors 
(without credit) subject to availability of ispace. 

The tuition for the two weeks for students enrolled for 
credit or as visitors, is $36.00. 

ED 881 WORKSHOP IN EDUCATION. 2-10 credits. May re-enroll for a 
maximum of 10 credits. Approval of department. 

Laboratory approach which provides opportunities for experi- 
enced educational personnel to concentrate their study on 
common administrative and supervisory problems. 

HRI 890 SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 3 credits. Approval of school. 

Opportunity for the outstanding student to engage in depth 
analysis for a service industry are a of his choice that will 
result in a positive contribution to the field. 
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WORKSHOP i CURRICULUM AND METHODS FOR 
FOOD SERVICE OCCUPATION PROGRAMS 

MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 

August 2-13, 1965 

WORKSHOP PERSONNEL 



Co-Directors 

Professor Henry 0. Barbour 

Director, the School of Restaurant and Institutional Management 
410 Eppley Center, Michigan State University 

*Dr. Helen Hollandsworth 

Associate Professor , Home Economics Education 
331 Erickson Hall, Michigan State University 



Resource Personnel 
Mr. Holfcrd G. Aarison 

Regional Manager, Holiday Inn's of America 
3121 East Grand River, Lansing, Michigan 

Miss Kathryn Bruce 

Educational Director, National Restaurant Association 
1530 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 10, Illinois 

**Miss Carolyn Dommer 

Graduate Assistant, Home Economics Education 
331 Erickson Hall, Michigan State University 

Miss Winifred Eliason 

President, Creanfield--Mills Restaurants 

2951 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 

Mrs. Hilda Watson Gifford 
Director, Project FEAST 
% City College of San Francisco, 

$hel«m Avenue , San Francisco, California 

Mr. Clare Gunn 

Associate Professor, Tourist and Resort Service 
406 Eppley Center, Michigan State University 
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Dr. Peter Haines 

Professor, Business Education, College of Education 
316 Erickson, Michigan State University 

Mr. Robert Herron 
Manage?, Food Stores 

Food Stores, Michigan State University 
Mr. Gary Hotchkin 

Graduate Assistant, School of Hotel, Restaurant and Institutional 
Management, Eppley Center, Michigan State University 

Mrs. Rosemary Howe 

Catering Manger, The Jack Tar Hotel 

125 West Michigan, Lansing, Michigan 

Dr. Edx/ard Kazarian 

Assistant Professor, School of Hotel, Restaurant and Institutional 
Management, 421 Eppley Center, Michigan State University 

Mr. C. B. Knapp 

President, Bill Knapp 1 s Michigan, Inc. 

Battle Creek, Michigan 

Miss Gladys Knight 

Associate Professor, Tourist and Resort Service 
58 Kellogg Center, Michigan State University 

Mr. Frank Lance 

General Manger s Stauffer* s Northland Restaurants 
2110 Northwest Highway, Southfield, Michigan 

Mr. William Pierce 

Department of Public Instruction, State of Michigan 

Bauch Building, 115 West Allegan, Box 928, Lansing, Michigan 

Dr. James F. Price 

Assistant Professor, Department of Food Science 
28 Anthony Hall, Michigan State University 

Mr. Kennetn Rowe 

Teacher Education, Distributive Education 
Arizona State University, Tempe, Arizona 

Mr. William D. Stafford 

Food Production Management Specialist, 

School of Hotel, Restaurant and Institutional Mangement 
68 Kellogg Center, Michigan State University 
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Dr Frederich Shedd 

Coordinator, School of Labor and Industrial Relations 
5B Marshall Hall, Michigan State University 

Mr. Ronald B. Smith 

Food Service Manager, Case Cafeteria 

Case Hall, Michigan State University 

Mr. Theodore L. Smith 

Assistant Manager, Residence Halls 

102 Brody Hall, Michigan State University 

Mr. Norman Steiner 

Vice President, John Sexton and Company 
P c 0. Box J5, Chicago, Illinois 

Mrs. Helen C. Weiss 

Operations Director, Educational Institute of America 
Hotel-Motel Association 
77 Kellogg Center, Michigan State University 

***Mr. Robert Wert 
Proctor and Gamble 

***Mrs. Myra Wolfgang, Vice President 

Hotel, Restaurant and Baxtenders Employees International Union 
100 Selden, Detroit, Michigan 

Mr . Leonard Zehnder 

Assistant Professor, School of Hotel, Restaurant and 
Institutional Management 
403 Eppiey Center, Michigan State University 



The above people from business, education, and government aided the 
Workshop by serving as lecturers, consultants, and discussion leaders, 
and by assisting with special projects. Their professional interest 
and valuable assistance is deeply appreciated. 



^Deceased (12/65) 

^♦Assumed Dr, Hoi land sworth's duties in preparing the Workshop 
Report * 

^^Presentation regret ably cancelled by resource person due to 
extenuating circumstances. 
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WORKSHOP: CURRICULUM AND METHODS 

FOR FOOD SERVICE OCCUPATION PROGRAMS 
August 2- 13 , 1965 
Michigan State University 

LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 



Helen Coyle 

Waitress, Teacher-Detroit Waiters & Waitresses School 
Address: Business - Hotel & Restaurant Employees Union 

Local 705, 100 Selden, Detroit, Michigan 
Home - 15491 Evergreen, Detroit, Michigan 46223 

Clyde H. Davis 

Teacher- Coordinator, Hotel Training Program, C.A.H* School, 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 

Address: Business - Department of Education, Charlotte Amalie 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, U»S„A. 00802 



Mary E. Dougherty 

Supervisor, Milwaukee Public School Lunch Department 
Address: Business - 5225 West Vliet Street, Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin 53211 

Home - 2766 North Shepard Avenue, Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin 53211 

Oscar B. Dummitt 

Waiter & Teacher - Waiters and Waitresses Training School 
Address: Business - 3702 Hunter Avenue, Royal Oak, Michigan 

Home - 3703 Hunter, Avenue, Royal Oak, Michigan 48073 



Daniel K. Jeatran 

Coordinator, Department of Hotel and Restaurant Cookery 
Address: Business - Milwaukee Vocational, Technical and 

Adult Schools, 3015 North 6th Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 53207 

Home - 7363 North Navajo Road, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 53207 

Molly Kantarian 

Supervisor, School Food Service 

Address: Business - Waterford Township High School 

1415 Cresent Lake Road, Pontiac, Michigan 
Home - 7733 Locklin, Union Lake, Michigan 48085 
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Margaret Landon 

Home Economics Teacher, Wayne Memorial High School 
Address: Business - Wayne Memorial High School, Wiyne 

Community Schools, Board of Education, Williams 

Street, Wayne, Michigan 

Home - 30851 Barrington, Wayne, Michigan 

Shirley McCoy 

Food Service Director, Waterford Township Schools 
Address^ Business - Pierce Junior High, 5145 Hatchery Road, 
Drayton Plains,, Michigan 

Home - 320 South' Roslyn, Pontiac, Michigan 

Elver a Ho Nelson 

Vocational Department Head, Southeastern High School, 

Detroit, Michigan 

Address: Business - Southeastern High School, 3030 Fairview, 

Detroit, Michigan 

Home - River House 9800 East Jefferson, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Earl J, Robinson 

Dining Room Supervisor, Detroit Athletic Club, Detroit, Michigan 
Address* Business - 241 Madison Street, Detroit, Michigan 48214 
Home - 2357 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 



Margaret Stamp fly 

Home Economics Teacher (Vocational) 

Address: Home - 13767 Wood Road, Bath, Michigan 

Phyllis E, Wigg 

Teacher Coordinator, Waterford Township High School 
Address: Business - Waterford Township High School, 1415 

Cresent Luke Road, Pontiac, Michigan 

Brother Terry Williams, S e J. 

Director of Food Service 

Address: Business - Regis College, 3425 Bayview Avenue, 

Willowdale, Ontario 

Margaret C. Zimmerman 

Teacher - Foods in World of Work 

Address: Business - Dow: School, 22322 Pembroke, Detroit, 

Michigan 

Home - 17555 Warwick, Detroit, Michigan 
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PROJECT CONTRIBUTORS 



Figure 5- -Project 2 

Helen Coyle 
Shirley McCoy 
Elvera H. Nelson 



Figure 6- -Project 3 



Mary E. Dougherty 



Figure 7- -Project 4 

Clyde H, Davis 
Oscar Dummitt 
Earl J. Robinson 



Figure 8 — Project 1 



Molly Kantarian - Grilling, Broiling, Frying 
Margaret London - Sanitation 

Margaret Stamfly - The Waitress in Food Service 
Phyllis Wigg - Apprentice Pantry 
Margaret Zimmerman - Equipment 



Figure 9--Project 5 

Brother Terry Williams, S.J. 



Figure 10--Proiect 6 



Daniel K» Jen t ran 
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Workshop: Curriculum and Methods 

for Food Service Occupation Programs 

Michigan State University 
August 2-13, 1965 

CURRICULUM REFERENCES 



Public Documents 

U.S* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education. The Vocational Educatio n Act of 196.", 

No. 0E- 80036, 1965. 



Books 



Adult Education Association of Michigan. Round Bottles and 

Square Heles . Ann Arbor, Michigan: Adult Education , 

Association of Michigan. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Perceiving . 

Behaving, Becoming - 1962 Yearbook . Washington: Association 

for supervision and Curriculum Development, 1962, 

Bloom, Benjamin S. , Davis, Allison, and Hess, Robert. Comrensatory 
Education for Cultural Deprivation . Chicago: Holt, Rine- 

hart and Winston, Inc., 1965. 

Bloom, Benjamin S. (ed,). Taxonomy of Educational Objectives - 
Handbook I: Cognitive Domain . New York: David McKay 

Company , Inc . , 1956c 

Harris, Norman C., Technical Education in the Junior College . New 
Programs for New Jobs. Washington: American Association 

of Junior Colleges, 1964. 

Hatcher, Hazel M. , and Andrews, Mildred E., The Teaching of Home 
Economics > Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1963. 

Havighurst, Robert J. , Developmental Tasks and Education . New York 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1952. 

Havighurst, Robert J. , Human Development and Education . New York: 
David McKay Company, Inc., 1953. 




Kliever, Douglas E., Vocational Education Act of 1963; A Case 
Study in Legislation . Washington: American Vocational 

Association, Ince, 1965. 

Krathwohl, David F , Bloom, Benjamin S„, and Masia, Bertram B., 

Taxonoay of Educational Objectives - Handbook II: Affective 

Domain* New York: Davil McKay Company, Inc., 1964, 

Strom, Robert D. , The Tragic Migration . Washington: National 

Education Association, Department of Home Economics, 1964. 

Supervised Food Service Worker: A Suggested Training Program . 

(Manpower Development and Training Program, No. 0E- 870004; 
U.S. Depar.r-ent of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education.) Washington: U.S. Government Printing 

Office, 1964, 

Tyler, Ralph W. , Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction . 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1950. 



Articles and Periodicals 



’’Helping School Dropouts and Potential Dropouts," National Committee 

on Employment of Youth, Youth and Wor k. VIII,' No. 5 (June, 1961) 

Illinois Teacher of Home Economics . VIII, No. 3, 4, 5, and 6. Urbana, 
Illinois: University of Illinois, Division of Home Economics 

Education, 1964-65. 

Reinwald, Clio. "Education for Employment", The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals , 

XXXXVIII, No. 296 (December, 1964), 28-37. 

"The New Look in Vocational Education," College of Education, The 
Ohio State University, Theory into Practice , III, No. 5, 
(December, 1964). 



Reports 



Smith, Harold T. , Education and Training for the World of Work: A 

Vocational Education Program for the. State of Michigan . 
Kalamazoo, Michigan: The W. E. Upjohn Institute for 

Employment Research, 1963. 
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The Board of Education and the City of Detroit. Preparing Pupils for 
the World of Work , The report and recommendations of a 
special staff committee appointed by the Superintendent of 
Schools. Detroit: The Board of Education of the City of 

Detroit, 1962. 

U.S. Department of Labor. Manpower and Training Needs of the Food 
Service Industry . A report of ^he first conference on the 
manpower and training needs of the food service industry, 
Washington, April 22-24, 1964. Prepared by Mauji S. Resh, 
Office of Manpower, Automation and Training, U a S. Department 
of Labor. Washington, 1964. 

U.So Department of Labor. Manpower Report of the President and a 

Report on Manpower Requirements. Resources, Utilization, and 
Training . A report to the Congress, March 5, 1965. Prepared 
by the U C S 0 Department of Labor. Washington: 1965. 

U.So Department of Labor. The Challenge of Jobless Youth . A report 

of the Prhsidjnt f s Committee on Youth Employment. Washington 1 
U.S. Department of Labor, 1963. 



Unpublished Material 

) 

Blum, Albert A. and Schmidt, Charges T«, Jr. ? ’‘Job Training Through 
Adult Education: The Negro and the Community’s Second Change. 

East Lansing, Michigan: The School of Labor and Industrial 

Relations, Michigan State University, 1965. (Mimeographed) 

Cook’s Manua l, Tourist and Resort Series. East Lansing, Michigan: 

Cooperative Extension Service and School of Hotel, Restaurant 
and Institutional Management of Michigan State University. 
(Mimeographed) 

Federal Extension Service. ’’Summary of Economics Opportunity Act of 
1964.” Washington: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Irish, Carol. "Food Service Progress Report.” Prepared for the 
Vocational Council Meeting, April 7, 1965. (Dittoed) 

Lansing Public Schools, Food Service Department. "Senior High School 
Vocational Food Service Curriculum.” Lansing, Michigan, 
1965-66. (Mimeographed.) 

”Pre-Occupational /Training - A suggested guide for the orientation of 
high school students to the world of work." Prepared as a 
special problem for the Workshop on Wage Earning in the Home 
Economics Curriculum for Youth and Adults, June 29- July 10, 
1964. Anes, Iowa: Iowa State University. 
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"Project FEAST - Fcod Education and Service Technology Program." 
Sponsored by the Hotel and Restaurant Foundation of the 
City College of S&n Francisco under a grant from the Ford 
Foundation., (Mimeographed) 

Purgraski, Carolyn. Explanation of the Restaurant Management and Job 
Pre- Training courses offered in 1964 at Central High School, 
Bay City, Michigan. (Dittoed) 

State University of New York. Course outlines and reference lists 

for courses in food service. Includes: F 122, F 134, F 135, 

F 137, F 235, F 239, H 243, F 247, F 249, Cobleskill, New 
York: Agricultural and Technical Institute, State University 

of New York. 

"Suggested Library Reference List for Cooks* Vocational Retraining 
Program, Michigan." East Lansing, Michigan: Cooperative 

Extension Service and School of HotaJ, Restaurant and 
Institutional Management, Michigan State University, 1964. 
(Mimeographed ) 

"Suggested References on Waitress-Waiter Food Service Training," 

Tourist and Resort Series. East Lansing, Michigan: Coop- 

erative Extension Service. Michigan State University, 1964. 
(Mimeogr Jiphed ) 

"Suggested Time Allotment, Food Service Salesmen- Waitresses and 

Waiter Training - Retraining Course. V East Lansing, Michigan 
Cooperative Extension Service and School of Hotel, Restaurant 
and Institutional Management, Michigan State University. 
(Dittoed) 
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APPENDIX D.2 

REFERENCES - COMMERCIAL FOODS* 



Training Program Publications 

Supervi sed Food Service Worker , A Suggested Training Program. 0E- 87004 
U«S« Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C„ 20402. Price $.20. 

Commercial Foods -- Mathematics . Vocational Division, Middlesex 

County Vocational and Technical High Sciiools, New Brunswick, 

New Jersey* Price $1.00. 

FOOD SERVICE. A Course of Study . Department of Industrial Education, 
College of Education, University of Missouri, Columbia, 

Missouri. Price $1.50. 

INSTITUTIONAL F OOD SERVICE SUPERVISORS a A Course of Study . Department 
of Industrial Education, College of Education, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. Price $1.50. 

CHEF c A Course of Study . Department of Industrial Education, College 
of Education, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 

Price $1.50. 

CHEF, A Key to Questions . Price $ .25. 

VOCATIONAL MEAT CU TTING. A Course of Study . Iowa Training School for 
Boys, Eldora, Iowa. Price $1.00. 

VOCATIONAL MEAT CUTTING. Answer Book . Price $1.00. 



*All references listed in section D.2 were distributed to Workshop 
participants by; 

Miss Gladys Knight 
Associate Professor 
Tourist and Resort Service 
Cooperative Extension Service 

School of Hotel, Restaurant and Institutional Management 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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VOCATIONAL COOKING AND CAFETERIA TRAINING , A Course of Study. Board 
of Controls, State Institutions, Des Moines, Iowa 0 
Price $1.00. 

VOCATIONAL BAKING. A Course of Study . Board of Controls, State 
Institutions, Des Moines, Iowa. Price $1°00, 

COURSE IN COMMERCIAL BAKING, Bureau of Industrial Education, Califor- 
nia State Department of Education, Sacramento, California. 
Workbook , Price $2„00. Testbook, Price $2„00o 

Examination . Price $ .25. 

COURSE IN COMMERCIAL COOKING , Bureau of Industrial Education, Calif- 
ornia State Department of Education, Sacramento, California* 
Workbook . Price $2.00. Testbook . Price $2.00. 

Exa m ination . Price $ .25. 

COURSE IN MEATCUTTING a Bureau of Industrial Education, California 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, California. 

Part I Workbook Price $2.00. Testbook . Price $2.00 

Examination . Price $ *25. Part II Workbook . Price $2.00 
Testbook , Price $2.00, 

CAFETERIA MANAGEMENT . Bulletin No. 407, Trade and Industrial Education 
Service, Division of Vocation, Post High and Adult Education 
Department of Education, State of Hawaii. Price $1.25. 

A SYLLABUS. Sections I, II, and III . Used in the Instruction of the 
Training Courses for Professional Cooks under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962. Culinary Institute of 
America, Angell Square, 393 Prospect Street, New Haven 9, 
Connecticut, 06511. 
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REFERENCES - WAITRESS/WAITER TRAINING 



Food Service Industry - Training Programs and Facilities (0E- 82007). 

U.S„ Department G f Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C 0 1962. 
Price $ .65. 

F_PP_d Service Sanitation Manual . U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Public Health Service, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C„ Price $ .55. 

Food Service Selling, Instructors Manual . The University of Texas 
Division of Extension, Industrial and Business Training, i t 
cooperation with Texas Education Agency, Vocational Division, 
Distributive Education Service, Austin, Texas, 1959, Price $3.00. 

A Training Guide for Restaurant Sales Personae 1 . Indiana University, 
Vocational Division, Indiana State Department of Public 
Instruction. Wm. C. Brown Company, Publishers, 135 South 
Locust Street, Dubuque, Iowa, 1959. Price $2.50. 

Waitress and Waiter Training Manual . The Tourist Service Consultant, 
Department of Education, 3650 Willingdon Avenue, Burbaby 2, 

R.C., Canada, 1964. Price $1.00. 

Every Custom er Is My Guest . Jean Ross, Supervisor, Accommodation and 
Facilities, Department of Trade and Industry, Nova Scotia, 

Travel Bureau. Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada, 1964. Price $1,00. 
Supplement #1 - Instructions for the use of the above manual . 
Price $1.00. Supplement #2 - For on- the- job training . 

Price $1.00, 

The Correct Waitress . Dietz. Hayden Book Company, Inc., (Ahrens), 

850 Third Avenue, New York, New York, 1952. Price $1.25. 

The Essentials of Good Table Service . The Cornell School of Hotel 

Administration, 327 Statler Hal}, Cornell University, Ithaca, 

New York, 1960. Price $ .75. 

The, Waiter and His Public. Lefler, Sack, Blanc. Hayden Book Company, 
Inc. (Ahrens), 850 Third Avenue, New York, New York, 1956. 

Price. $1.60. 



The A B C's of Courtesy . Lefler. Hayden Book Company, Inc., 850 
Third Avenue, New York, New York, 1957. Price $1.00. 
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Waitresses, Waiters, Counter Girls . hostesses Training Manuals for the 
F ood Service Industry . Gross. Rigro Publishing Co., Calgary. 
Alta, Canada, 1959. Price $ ,.50. 

Restaurant Employee Training Manual ~ Do 1 s and Don'ts of Restaurant 
Training in Pictures . Patterson Publishing Company, 5 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, Price $l e 50. 

The Successful Waitress - A Wav to Train Waitresses. (2 long-pley 

records, 4 sides, and a training teacher's guide) Institutional 
Food Service Division, General Foods Corporation, K ankakee, 
Illinois. Price $5.95. 

Sanitation for Food Service Worker s. Haskell. Reproduced from Insti- 
tution Magazine, 1801 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois* 

Price $2.50. 

"Tips to Make More Tips" - (A poster series - 24 in color). O'Meara. 

The Alligator Press, 5401 West Fargo Avenue, Skokie, Illinois, 
Price $27.95. 

Cinda Service Saaaks Out. . .about your career as a Sales Hostess . 
Field. The Ohio State Restaurant Association, 40 South 
Third Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. Price $1.00. 

The Gourmet^s Host . Huebener. Published by Exposition Fress, 386 
Park Avenue, South, New York 16, New York, Price $5.25. 



REFERENCES - FOOD PRODUCTION 



Breland, J.H., Che^s Guide in Quantity Cookery . Harper & Brothers, 

New York. $6.50. 

Donaldson, Beatrice and Johnson, Virginia Xroener, Standardized 
Quantity Recipes . College Printing and Typing Co., Inc. 
Madison, Wisconsin. $6.95. 

Fowler, SrF*, West, B«B„, and Shugart, G.S., Food for Fifty , John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York. $10.25. 

West, Bessie Brooks and Wood, LeVelle, Food Service in Institutions . 

John Wiley and Sons, Inc , New York, (Fourth edition available 
soon) 

Treat, N. , and Richards L. , Quantity Cookery . Little, Brown & Company, 
$<'.95. 

Commercial Cooking for Prospective Hotel and Restaurant Workers . 

Chadsey High School, Trade Division 5525 Martin, Detroit, 
Michigan. $2.00. 

Culinary Institute of America. A Syllabus - Used in the Instruction 
of the Training Courses for Professional Cooks Under the Man - 
power Development and Training Act oi 1962 * Sections I. II. 

& III . Angell Square, 393 Prospect Street, New Haven 9, 
Connecticut. 

Culinary Institute of America, The Professional Chef . Angell Square, 
393 Prospect Street, New Haven 9, Connecticut. 

Culinary Institute of America, The Professional Chef Card File . 

Institutions Magazine, 1801 Prarie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 

$ 8 . 00 . 

Culinary Institute of America, The Professional Chef . Institutions 
Magazine, 1801 Prarie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $15.00. 

Culinary Institute of America, The Professional Chef and Card File . 

Institutions Magazine, 1801 Prarie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

$ 20 . 00 . 

Halliday, Evelyn and Nobel, Isabel, Hows and Whvs of Cooking . Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. $4,25. 

Sullivan, Lenore, Quantity Recipe File . Iowa State University Press, 
Ames, Iowa (Doubtful if before 1965) $6.00. 
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Leo ore •. What to Co ok for Co mpany. lo w«i State University 
ress, Ames. J.owa. $3*95. 



Terri 1 1 , Margar at , l arge Quantity Recipes . 

Philadelphia Pennsylvania. $7.00, 



J„R t . Lippincott, Co. 



Wood, Marion and Harris, Katharine * Quant ity Recipes * Bulletin 
Office., Mew York State* Col lege of Home. Economics, Ithaca, 

Mot*? York* 31.00. 

Smith, E.,E„, A Handbook on Quantity Food Management . Burgess Pub- 
lishing Company, A26 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 15, 
Minnesota. $7.00. 

Smith, F.E., Quan tity Re cipe s for Quality Fodd . Burgess Publishing 
Company, 42 6 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
$2.50. 



Handb ook for Food Pr eparatio n, American Home Economics Association. 
Washington, D 0 C W $ .75, 

Sutherland, Elisabeth and Nelson, P. Mabel, food Preparation Principles 
a nd Procedures , William Co Brown Co,, Dubuque s Iowa, $4,00. 

Hoke, Ann, Restaurant Menu Planning . Hotel Monthly Press, John 
Willy, Inc., Evanston, Illinois. $6.00. 

Shire 1 if fe, Arnold, Edgevater Eeach Salad Book , Hotel Monthly Press, 
Chicago, Illinois. $7.00. 

Shircliffej, Arnold. Edgewater Bea c h Sandwich Book . Hotel Monthly 
Press, Chicago, Illinois. $3.00, 

Forster, August, American Culinary Art . Ahrefrs Publishing Company* 

Now available from Hayden Book Co., Inc,, 850 Third Avenue, 

New York 22, New York. $5,50. 

Finance, Charles, Buffet Catering . Ahrens Publishing Company, Now 
available from Hayden Book Co c , Inc., 850 Third Avenue, 

New York 22, New York, $12.00 

Lange, Howard F. , Catering , Ahrens Publishing Company, Now available 
from Hayden Book Co., Inc., 850 Third Avenue, New York 22, 

New York. $3,50 u 

Ame.idola, Joseph, Baker $8 Manual for Quantity Baking and Past ry 
Making . Ahrens Publishing Company, Now available from 
Hayden Book Co., Inc., 850 Third Avenue, New York 22, 

New York. $6.00, 



Lefler, Janet; Rupp, Mildred; and Chiapperini, Felice, Canapes , Hors 
D ? Oeuvres and Buf fet Dishes * Ahrens Publishing Company, Now 
available from Hayden Book Co., Inc., 850 Third Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. $4.95. 

Voegele, Marguerite C, and Woolley, Grace H. , Menu Dictionary - Multi- 
Lingual c Ahrens Publishing Company, Now available from Hayden 
Book Co r , Inc., 850 Third Avenue, New York 22, New York, $5.00. 

Dukas, Peter and Lundberg, Donald, How to Operate a Restaurant . Ahrens 
Publishing Company, Now available from Hayden Book Co*, Inc. 

850 Third Aveniie, New York 22, New York, $5*95* 

Brodner, Carlson and Maschal, Profitable Food and Beverage Operation , 
Ahrens Publishing Company Now available from Hayden Book Co. , 
Inc*, 850 Third Avenue, New York 22, New York, $8.00, 

Keister, Douglas C., How to Increase Profits with Portion Control , 
Ahrens Publishing Company, Now available from Hayden Book 
Co,, Inco, 850 Third Avenue, New York 22, New York, $2.50. 

Lefler, Janet and Calanese Salvatore, The Correct Cashier for Hotels 

and Restaurants , Ahrens Publishing Company, Now available from 
Hayden Book Co,, Inc., 850 Third Avenue, New York 22, New 
York, $2 C 00. 

Deitz, Susan M, , The Correct Waitress , Ahrens Publishing Company, 

Now available from Hayden Book Co., Inc., 850 Third Avenue, 

New York 22, New York. $1.25,, 

Lefler, Janet, Sack, Louis, and Blanc, Francois, The Waiter and His 
Public , Ahrens Publishing Company, Now available from Hayden 
Book Co,, Inc*, 850 Third Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

$1.60. 

Clawson, Augusta, Equipment Maintenance Manual , Ahrens Publishing 

Company, Now available from Hayden Book Co., Inc., 850 Third 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. $1.50. 

U.S. Navy Department, Navy-Marine Corps Recipe Service, 1962 Card 

File , Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. $7.50. 

U 0 So Navy Department, Supplement 1 to the Navy Recipe Service , 

Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. $2.50. 
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U.S e Department of Agriculture, Recipes for Quantity Service , Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton D.C, $2.50. 

U.So Department of Agriculture, Planning Food for Institutions . Super- 
intendent of Documents; U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.G. $ .45. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food Storage. Guide for Schools and 
Institutions a Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. $ .25. 

U.S, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Food Service Industr y: 
Training Programs and Facilities . Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. $ .65, 

U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Instructors Guide 
to be Used for Training Food Service Personnel Sanitary Food 
Service , Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Pringing Office, Washington 25, D.C. $1.50. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Establishing and Operating a Restaurant , 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. $ .70. 

Corbitt, Helen, Helen Corbitt's Cookbook . Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
$5.00. 



Corbitt, Helen, Helen Corbitt’s Potluck . Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
$3.75. 

Wakefield, Ruth, Toll House Tried and True Recipes . M. Barrows & Co., 
Inc., New York, New York. 

Success in the Restaurant Business . National Cash Register Co,, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Food Service Selling: Instructor*? Manual . University of Texas, 

Distributive Education Department, Division of Extension, 
Austin, Texas. $3.00, 

Meat Buyer *s Guide to Standardized Meat Cuts , National Association of 
Hotel and Restaurant Meat Purveyors, Chicago, Illinois. 

Meat and Meat Cookery - 256 pages, National Live Stock & Meat Board, 

36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, $ .50. limit of 
one copy. 
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Wall Posters 

4 

Color ed Food Value Charts - 20" x 30". A set of 10 charts giving 

recommended intakes of essential nutrients for every age grojp, 
plus foods which are important sources of these essentials. A 
valuable teaching aid for use in classrooms and clinics. Whan 
the sets of charts are taken apart and mounted, they make an 
attractive and educational nutrition display for offices, stores, 
©tc. Foods are illustrated in full color. AMA approved. 

National Live Stock & Meat Board, 36 South Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois. $1.50 each. 

Meat Teaching Charts - 24" x 35". A set of 14 charts covering the 

subjects of meat selection, care and cookery. Printed in two 
colors, these charts are designed primarily for lecture 
purposes. A lecture guide, in the form of a handbook, accom- 
panies the charts. National Live Stock & Meat Board, 36 Sou:h 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $1.50 each. 

Wall Charts - 22" x 33". Three individual charts of beef, pork and 
lamb showing wholesale and retail cuts and correct cooking 
methods for each cut. Printed in three colors. Order by 
name - beef, pork, lamb. National Live Stock & Meat Board, 

36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $ .10 each or 
$ .30 per set. 



Identification Slides 

Full Color Slide Set - 82 slides 2" x 2". A valuable aid in teaching 
meat identification for home economics and meats classes at 
the high school and college level. Suitable for TV and public 
showing. Retail cuts (beef, veal, pork, lamb, variety meats) 
shown in natural colors. Packaged in sturdy container. 
National Live Stock 6c Meat Board, 36 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. $10 per set. 



Films and Film Strips 

Beef from Store to Table - Just released. National Live Stock & Mea.: 
Board, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Pork from Store to Table - To be released. National Live Stock & Meat 

Board 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 



o 
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How to Cook Meat by Moist Heat - 53 frames. How to Cook Meat by Dry 
Heat - 52 frames. Full color meat cookery film strips to 
illustrate 20 minute lecture on each subject. Complete script 
for lecture sent free with each film strip. Also includes 
suggested test questions.-, National Live Stock and Meat Board, 

36 South Wabash Avenufc, ago, Illinois, one film strip 
$3.00, both for $5.00. 

. Merchandising Beef ~ Muscle Boning the Chuck - 55 frames. Film strip 
of action pictures in full color showing step-by-step how to 
convert a beef chuck into desirable boneless cuts. National 
Live Stock & Meat Board, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, $5.00. 

Transcription Record for Merchandising Beef - Muscle Boning 
the Chuck - one record. National Live Stock £ Meat Board, 

36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $2.95, 

An Outbreak of Staphylococcus Infection . 16 mm. Sound- color. 13 min. 

Depicts a case study of a typical outbreak of food-borne illness. 
Shows symptoms of the victims, tracing the source and reasons 
for incidence of the organisms in the food. Communicable 
Disease Center, U,S. Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Atlanta 22, Georgia. Free (pay postage) 

Kitchen Habits . 16 mm. Sound-color, 12 min. Portrays importance of 
good sanitation habits in relation to preparation of food. 
Stre*ses individual awareness of responsibility and effective 
supervision to develop these habits. Communicable Disease 
Center, U,S, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 

Atlanta 22, Georgia. Free (pay postage) 

Make Mine Turkey . 16 mm, Sound-color, 20 min. Details of turkey 
boning procedure. Time saving cooking methods for large 
quantity food service. National Turkey Federation, P.0. Box 
69, Mount Morris, Illinois. Free (pay postage) 

Dishwashing Dividends . 16 mm. Sound-color. 25 min. Training film 
to show how tableware sanitation can be achieved through use 
of good equipment and proper type of detergent and drying 
agents and hot water. Economics Laboratory, 250 Park Avenue, 

New York 17, New York, Free (pay postage) 
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Salad Preparation. 16 mm. Sound-color. 20 min. Detailed preparation 
of greens and other salad materials. Use of a French knife; 
how to section citrus fruits, Syracuse University Film 
Library, Syracuse 10, New York. Rental free. 

Glamorizi ng Fruits and Vegetables . USDA. Colored film strip or 
slides, 20 - 2” x 2”. Accompanying narration. Very good. 

State School Lunch Supervisor, Department of Education, Your 
State. Free (pay postage) 

Foods, Fats, and Fryers , 16 mm. Sound- color. 25 min. Information 
on kinds and characteristics of fats. Proper care of fryers 
and methods of cooking foods. Excellent for training. Food 
Service Division, Armour & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
9, Illinois. Free (pay postage) 

Ground Beef - Passport to Far- Away Places . Film strip. Color. 15 min. 
Ground beef emphasized as a versatile food and used as a base 
in many foreign dishes which could be adapted to school menus. 
Very good. Booklets available. Evaporated Milk Association, 

228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Free (pay 
postage) 

Your Meat Inspec tion Service . 16 mm. Sound-color. 25 min. Details 
of federal inspection from the stock yards to the product 
ready for market. Very interesting. Your State Department 
of Education Library. Free (pay postage) 

Menu for Growth. 16 mm. Sound-color. 20 min. Portrays philosophy 
of school lunch and includes management practices. American 
School Food Service Association, P.0, Box 8811, Denver 10, 
Colorado. Free (pay postage) 

The Winner . . 16 mm. Sound-color. 25 min. Explains use of a steamer 

by a chef who also shows preparation of meats, vegetables, and 
desserts. Describes cleaning methods. The Cleveland Range 
Company, 971 East 63rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio, Free (pay 
postage) 

Modern San dwich Methods for Quantity Food Service . American Institute 
of Baking, 400 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Rental fee $10.00, Purchase $30.00. 
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